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Helping  the  grocer  sell  more 

CANNED  SPAGHETTI.. 


WATS  TO  SELL  MORE 


Appearing  in: 
American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
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AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY  ! 

Now  York  ^  I  EVERY  RETAIL  GROCER  SHOULD  HAVE 

New  York  Central  Bldg.  ’  THIS  BOOK  . . .  AND  IT  S  FREE  , 


The  reason;  To  increase  the  gro¬ 
cer’s  volume,  thereby  increasing 
your  sales.  Tie  in  with  this  mer¬ 
chandising  series.  Be  sure  your 
salesmen  see  these  advertise¬ 
ments.  Use  them  to  promote  sales 
of  your  own  brand.  Next  month’s 
advertisement;  Canned  Soups. 


In  May  •  •  • 


In  iVIay,  Caneo’s  merchandising 
push  goes  hehiml  Canned  Spa¬ 
ghetti  as  one  of  the  best  ‘Svarm 
weather  convenience”  items  the 
grocer  sells. 


Each  month  Canco  features  an 
important  canned  food  in  the 
above  list  of  grocery  publications. 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS 


PEA  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Modern  Machinery  For 
Any  Cannery  Job 

e  Whether  you  can  peas,  corn,  toma¬ 
toes — or  any  other  item,  Sprague-Sells 
can  serve  you  fully  and  economically. 
Just  a  few  outstanding  machines  for 
pea  and  bean  canners  are  shown  on 


machines  for  all  food  products.  No 
cost  or  obligation  to  you.  Just  fill  in 
and  mail  coupon  below. 


Sprague-Sells  Blancher 

Another  machine  invaluable  to  the  can- 
ner  who  wants  the  maximum  yield  of 
fancy  peas.  This  Blancher  will  not  crush 
or  damage  the  tenderest  peas.  It’s  a  profit- 
builder  and  reputation  maker,  and  the 
sturdiest  blanching  unit  ever  offered. 


Lewis  Quality  Grader 

Separates  tender  peas  from  others  with 
hairline  accuracy,  enabling  the  canner  to 
pack  the  finest  of  fancy  peas  and  to  get 
the  highest  possible  percentage  of  them. 
Peas  graded  with  the  Lewis  find  a  quick 
market  and  command  a  premium. 


Twin  Reel  Cloverieaf  Pea  Grader 

Cloverleaf  principle  positively  prevents  whip¬ 
ping  or  snaking.  Peas  are  handled  far  more 
gently,  are  separated  with  utmost  accuracy  and  the 
saving  of  peas  formerly  mis-graded  is  amazing. 


Shaker  Washer 

Indispensable  in  the  cannery. 
Thoroughly  removes  splits, 
skins,  dirt,  etc.  from  peas, 
beans  and  other  products.  Fur¬ 
nished  with  conventional  slot¬ 
ted  screens  or  with  new  grille 
type  screens  at  buyer’s  option. 


Non-Corrosive  Syrup 
and  Brine  System 

Employs  all  the  latest  and  most 
improved  methods  of  syrup 
manufacture.  All  foreign  sub¬ 
stance  is  collected  in  baskets 
leaving  product  perfectly  clean. 


Other  Sprague-Sells 
Equipment  for  Pea  and 
Bean  Canners 


OInsy  Duo-Washer  and  Separator 

Gets  all  the  light  and  heavy  trash  and  spray  washes 
as  well.  Especially  designed  with  double  capacity 
for  intermittent  peak  loads  on  one  line.  Cuts  down 
waiting  time  from  vining  to  canning  promoting 
greater  delicacy  of  flavor. 


Gooseneck  Conveyors 
Elevators  and  Boots 
Large  Rotary  Graders 
Picking  Tables 
Rotary  Washers 
Storage  Hoppers 
Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 
Bean  Cleaners 
Bean  Baking  Ovens 
Cook  Room  Equipment 
Aphis  Control  Equipment 
Etc.,  etc. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION  , 
Hoopeston,  Illinois  I 

Please  send  us  your  General  Catalog  I 
No.  200.  We  are  interested  in  the 
following  equipment:  I 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

TELEPHONE  HOOPESTON  123 
Modem  Canning  Equipment  for  all  Food  Products 


Name. 


Address. 


J 

this  page. 

Send  for  fully  illustrated  catalog 
showing  the  complete  Sprague-Sells 

'  J 

i  ■  "  ^ 

r  >''' 

line  of  new  and  modernized  canning 
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The  Sealing  of  Cans 
Under  Vacuum 
Opens  New  Possibilities 


No.  225  Vacuum 

Can-Closing 

Machine 


Alert  Canners  have  plans  for  new  and  pro¬ 
fitable  products  that  are  made  possible  by 
vacuum  sealing. 

Cameron  has  perfected  the  closing  machines 
that  attach  can  covers  in  a  Vacuum  Chamber. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  Chicago,  IJ«  S.  A. 


April  29, 1935 


“HEALTH  and  FRESHNESS  SEALED  in  CANS” 


More  appealing,  more  convincing  than  ever  before,  this  cur¬ 
rent  advertisement  of  Continental’s  1935  series,  in  natural 
colors,  carries  the  message  of  ** Health  and  Freshness  Sealed  in 
Cans"  to  over  5,000,000  readers  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Good  Housekeeping  and  Time.  Using  a  new,  improved  process  of 
color  photography,  this  advertisement  more  clearly  pictures  the 
inviting  appearance  of  food  from  cans. 


are  learning  the  truth  about 


MILLIONS  I 

u'ill  see  this  full-color  j 

Continental  adrertisement 
in  Sftturday  Evening  Post, 

APRIL  27 


Som?  of  us  owe 
our  wives  an  apalogy 


Wealth  and  rresbness 


SCALED  IN  CANS 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

The  great  unrest — impatience  with  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  recovery  is  growing  rapidly,  causing  more, 
and  increasingly  violent,  objections  to  the  means 
being  used,  or  attempted,  and  bringing  unhappiness  and 
unrest.  That  this  is  thoroughly  American,  the  idea  that 
a  thing  must  be  done  at  once,  does  not  relieve  the  situa¬ 
tion.  They  know  that  it  takes  time  to  accomplish  even 
small  tasks,  and  they  know,  too,  that  this  is  a  huge 
task,  the  greatest  this  country  or  any  other  ever  at¬ 
tempted.  We  in  this  country  had  built  up  the  greatest 
business  machine  ever  constructed  on  earth ;  a  machine 
which  produced  more  dollars,  and  easier,  than  had  ever 
been  dreamed  of,  even  by  Midas  himself.  So  big,  in 
fact,  that  it  got  out  of  control  of  its  makers,  and  began 
to  devour  its  own  foundations,  the  things  on  which  it 
depended,  in  its  efforts  to  produce  more  for  its  crea¬ 
tors. 

If  the  Government  would  but  lay  this  whole  picture 
plainly  before  the  entire  people,  in  detail,  they  would 
understand,  and  they  would  realize  that  it  must  take 
time,  and  patience,  to  alter  this  great  mogul,  or  to  re¬ 
build  an  entirely  new  structure,  one  which  would  not 
only  perpetuate  itself,  but  help  sustain  the  myriad  of 
“feeders”  on  which  it  lives,  but  which  in  turn  must 
live  upon  it.  If  it  would  but  point  out  plainly  what 
caused  our  debacle ;  what  brought  our  wonderful  pros¬ 
perity  to  its  sudden  and  sad,  and  disgraceful  ending. 
The  epitaphs  “greed,  and  averice,”  “lust  for  power  and 
gold,”  “the  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the 
few”  are  flung  around,  or  at  any  head  which  seems 
guilty,  but  they  fail  to  make  even  the  slightest  dent, 
because,  down  in  his  heart,  every  mother’s  son  would 
be  willing  to  do  the  same  thing  if  he  had  a  chance,  and 
wishes  he  could  have  the  chance.  If,  however,  the 
shortsightedness  of  the  greedy  were  shown  to  be  the 
cause  for  their  own  destruction — that  like  a  snake 
grabbing  its  own  tail,  they  are  not  swallowing  little 
competitors,  but  swallowing  themselves — they  could 
be  brought  to  see  the  advantage  of  a  new  system 
which,  while  not  producing  such”  huge  profits,  at  least 
not  in  such  chunks,  would  perpetuate  satisfactory  re¬ 
turns,  and  be  generally  helpful  instead  of  destructive. 

Concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few  has 
taken  place,  and  is  a  fact  today ;  but  even  greater  than 
that,  though  it  evolved  from  that  condition,  is  the  con¬ 
centration  of  production  and  distribution  in  the  hands 
of  the  few.  When  Herbert  Hoover  was  Secretary  of 
Commerce  he  advocated  that  principle :  the  creation  of 
a  few  immense  concerns,  amply  capitalized  and  freed 
from  the  annoyance  of  a  multitude  of  little  competi¬ 
tors.  Similarly  the  30,000  banks  were  ostensibly  re¬ 
duced  to  less  than  20,000,  but  actually  are  owned  and 
controlled  by  fewer  than  25  mammoth  financial  sys¬ 


tems,  and  since  the  debacle  of  ’29  by  less  than  a  half 
dozen.  Thousands  of  these  so-called  little  banks  think 
they  are  thoroughly  independent,  free  agents,  but  in 
actual  fact  they  are  mere  succors  to  feed  the  big  sys¬ 
tems,  and  can  be  cut  off  at  a  moment’s  notice.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  independent  banking,  except  the 
few  great,  and  they  know  it,  when  they  think  about  it. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  all  this?  A  recent  re¬ 
port  showed  that  over  68,000  factories  have  been  clos¬ 
ed  down,  and  no  one  seems  to  know  how  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  little  businesses  wiped  out — all 
of  these  former  employers,  ranging  from  small  to  quite 
large,  wiped  out  of  the  picture,  and  with  them  all 
chance  for  employment,  and  wage  earners.  In  our  own 
industry  about  2,000  canners  have  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Figure  how  many  jobs  or  chances  for  employ¬ 
ment  these  canners  alone  provided.  Understand,  pro¬ 
duction  has  not  been  decreased  in  volume,  in  this  or 
most  any  other  line ;  but  the  thing  these  concentrators 
overlook  is  that  they  have  reduced  their  field  of  con¬ 
sumers  by  from  30  per  cent  to  50  per  cent,  and,  be¬ 
cause  of  that,  that  ultimately  their  production  must  be 
stopped,  or  slowed  down  to  a  point  which  can  only  be 
unprofitable.  That  is  where  we  are  today,  and  what 
is  causing  the  unrest  and  impatience,  and  the  failure  to 
sustain  any  advance. 

The  great  success  of  our  great  country  came  from 
the  multitude  of  small,  but  substantial  concerns,  and 
the  opportunities  of  employment  they  afforded.  It  was 
not  the  machine  that  caused  our  trouble,  but  the  over¬ 
concentration  of  industry  into  great  units,  or  in  other 
words  the  complete  change  from  that  condition  which 
had  brought  greatness  to  us. 

There  has  been  no  over-production  of  food.stufTs, 
farm  crops  nor  products  of  the  factory.  Why  claim 
such  an  assinine  thing  when  thousands  are  starving, 
in  want  and  nearly  naked  ?  The  trouble  is  these  poten¬ 
tial  consumers  have  had  no  place  to  work  and  to  earn 
the  wherewithal  to  buy  the  things  that  have  piled  up 
into  a  seeming  over-production.  And  in  addition  to 
that  costs  have  been  piled  upon  the  products,  to  force 
a  profit  for  the  producers,  out  of  all  sense  of  justice. 
Like  the  politicians  who  refuse  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
government,  and  insist  they  have  the  right  to  put  on 
the  taxes — to  make  the  people  pay,  to  raise  the  money 
they  want, — these  reduced  numbers  of  producers  seem 
to  think  that  they  have  the  right  to  advance  their 
prices  to  cover  all  added  costs,  and  always  plus  safe 
and  good  dividends  for  their  investors.  The  people 
must  be  made  to  pay  more !  Efficient  production  ought 
to  mean  lower  prices,  but  it  does  not.  It  means  only 
added  profits. 

Today  half  of  industry  is  sailing  along  smoothly, 
making  good  profits,  while  the  other  half  is  either 
drying  up,  or  is  dried  up  and  on  the  dole ;  half  of  labor 
— and  not  much  more — is  fairly  well  employed,  and 
the  other  half  is  being  fed  by  the  Government,  because 
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it  can  find  no  employment.  Yes,  there  is  a  fringe  of 
these  who  will  not  again  work,  so  long  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  anyone  else,  feeds  them;  but  that  does  not 
represent  the  great  mass  of  our  fine  American  famil¬ 
ies.  If  decent  work  were  available  only  that  fringe 
would  soon  be  left. 

We  have  just  been  reading  about  Senator  James 
Couzens,  of  Michigan,  one  of  the  country’s  very  rich 
men ;  a  man  who  worked  up  from  newsboy  to  his  pres¬ 
ent  high  position;  once  the  partner  of  Henry  Ford, 
and  it  is  said  of  him  “He  learned  in  making  Fords 
that  there  was  no  use  producing  if  you  didn’t  have  a 
consumer  at  the  end  of  the  moving  belt.  Smaller  for¬ 
tunes  and  bigger  wages  make  things  move,  he  be¬ 
lieves.” 

We  have  said  the  above  to  free  you  of  the  fear  which 
this  unrest  causes,  and  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  job 
the  Government  has  in  trying  to  restore  conditions  for 
all  in  this  country.  You  are  a  business  man  and  you 
ought  to  understand  and  realize  what  is  going  on 
around  you.  The  question  is :  how  are  the  68,000  plus, 
to  be  restored?  Industry  can’t  live  with  just  the  few 
big  ones.  In  the  meantime — 

Assistance  to  the  farmer  has  been  over-emphasized ; 
the  worthy  unemployed  are  even  worse  off  than  the 
farmer,  since  the  farmer  has  a  house  over  his  head 
and  at  least  a  chance  to  raise  something  to  eat.  Here 
is  one  picture  by  Allan  Sherman  in  The  United  States 
News,  that  may  come  close  to  you.  It  is  headed : 

“PIONEERS  OF  1935 

“Without  benefit  of  ballyhoo,  one  phase  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  vast  relief  program  is  attaining  a  status  of  major 
importance. 

“Overshadowed  by  talk  of  billions  for  public  works,  and  mil¬ 
lions  for  the  CCC,  the  plan  to  restore  to  responsible  citizenship 
those  depression-ridden  derelicts  whose  life  is  identified  with 
agriculture,  nevertheless,  stands  out  as  a  basic  factor  in  the 
national  recovery  program. 

“Federal  efforts  to  rehabilitate  the  pauperized  farmers  and 
to  eliminate  rural  slums  may  even  be  more  than  a  recovery  mea¬ 
sure.  It  may  place  thousands  of  farm  families  in  better  posi¬ 
tions  than  they  were  prior  to  the  depression. 

“Quietly,  although  not  officially,  the  Government  is  making 
plans  to  bring  one  million  farm  families  under  its  rural  rehabili¬ 
tation  program. 

“What  is  this  rural  rehabilitation  program?  It  is  a  scheme 
to  get  away  from  the  dole.  It  is  an  answer  to  the  statement 
that  ‘direct  relief  to  a  farm  family  is  indefensible.’ 

“Even  before  the  depression,  rural  areas  had  slums  as  bad 
as  those  of  urban  areas.  Share-croppers  of  the  South,  tenant- 
farmers  of  the  Midwest,  and  owners  of  poor  farm  lands  barely 
managed  to  eke  out  a  mere  subsistence. 

“Then,  when  the  depression  came,  thousands  of  these  farm¬ 
ers  were  forced  on  the  relief  rolls. 

“But  the  Emergency  Relief  Administration  felt  that  many  of 
these  rural  dwellers,  with  a  little  help,  could  carry  on.  And 
so,  they  decided  to  finance  selected  farm  families  who  appeared 
to  be  reasonably  reliable. 

“A  typical  farm  family,  for  example,  is  selected.  If  the  head 
of  the  family  does  not  have  his  own  land,  he  is  given  land.  If 
he  is  a  tenant  farmer,  arrangements  are  made  with  the  owner 
to  waive  the  rent,  in  exchange  for  repair  to  buildings  or  labor. 
If  he  is  a  share  cropper,  arrangements  are  made  with  the  owner 
to  waive  his  share. 

“Then  the  farmer  is  loaned,  not  given,  work  animals  and 
money  with  which  to  buy  seed  and  farm  equipment,  arrange¬ 
ments  being  made  for  gradual  repayment  of  the  loan  either 
from  crop  sales  or  from  pay  received  on  public  works  projects. 

“Sometimes  several  farm  families  would  be  included  in  a 
single  program.  Thus,  a  farmer’s  neighbors  would  all  help 
him  to  erect  or  repair  necessary  buildings,  and  he,  in  turn, 
would  help  them. 


“In  a  few  cases,  colony  projects  were  started.  In  addition  to 
the  land  given  or  financed  for  a  number  of  families  in  a  single 
region,  canning  centers  or  small  factories  were  established,  and 
model  low-cost  homes  were  built. 

“In  some  States,  whole  areas  were  turned  over  to  groups  of 
families  for  such  purposes.  One  of  a  number  of  such  projects, 
for  example,  was  initiated  in  Minnesota,  20  families  taking  over 
a  640-acre  tract  to  ‘start  life  anew.. 

“Thus  far,  more  than  132,000  farm  families  have  been  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  rehabilitation  program,  the  average  expenditures  for 
each  amounting  to  $21  a  month,  about  17  per  cent  of  which 
has  already  been  repaid. 

“A  broad  basis  for  expansion  of  the  rural  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  is  provided  by  the  five  billion  work  relief  act.  The  Act 
earmarks  $500,000,000  for  rural  relief  and  rehabilitation  and 
allocates  $350,000,000  for  soil  erosion  control,  flood  control  and 
reforestation,  which,  with  discretionary  amounts,  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  about  a  billion  dollars  to  be  made  available  for  the 
purpose. 

“Included  among  the  1,000,000  families  which  the  tentative 
plan  schedules  for  selection,  are  about  430,000  families  now 
located  on  suitable  land;  60,000  families  who  will  be  moved  from 
submarginal  land  to  be  bought  by  the  government;  230,000 
families  who  are  living  on  submarginal  lands  and  will  be  moved; 
about  190,000  stranded  farm  families;  and  about  90,000  stranded 
industrial  families. 

“These  farmers  taking  part  in  the  rural  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  are,  in  a  sense,  pioneers.  Their  forefathers  settled  in 
virgin  wilderness  and  had  to  overcome  nature.  But  they  must 
not  only  struggle  against  nature,  but  also  against  the  ruthless 
destruction  of  soil  handed  down  by  their  forebears,  as  well  as 
against  man-made  economics.” 

*  *  * 

Until  the  readjustment  has  been  completed  the  needy 
must  be  cared  for,  and  there  is  no  danger  to  our  na¬ 
tional  credit  in  doing  this,  if  kept  free  from  political 
trickery.  The  real  danger  lies  in  a  failure  to  render 
this  help,  and  in  needlessly  alarming  the  public  by 
imaginary  monetary  evils,  most  of  which  are  spread 
for  political  purposes.  That  is  a  species  of  treachery 
that  is  below  contempt.  Don’t  be  misled  by  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  these  political  Pharasies.  The  country  is 
working  out,  slowly  but  surely.  In  fact  great  progress 
is  being  made. 

METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION  CHANCES 
NAME 

For  the  purpose  of  having  the  name  of  the  company 
more  indicative  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  its  busi¬ 
ness,  the  Metal  Package  Corporation  will  hereafter 
operate  as  National  Can  Company,  Inc.  This  change  in 
name  involves  no  change  in  management,  and  the  same 
policies  which  have  attended  the  constant  growth  of 
the  business  will  be  continued. 

This  company  was  established  in  1909,  with  plants 
in  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  later  acquiring  the  John 
Boyle  Company,  of  Baltimore,  Md.  The  organization 
has  steadily  extended  its  business  to  National  propor¬ 
tions,  acquiring  the  Fischer  Can  Company,  of  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  and,  more  recently,  the  Colonial  Can  Company, 
and  National  Can  Company,  with  plants  at  Boston, 
Mass. 

Production  facilities  have  steadily  increased  in  every 
plant  of  this  company,  and  sales  offices  and  plants  are 
now  located  in  Baltimore,  New  York  City,  Brooklyn, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  New  Orleans,  and  Kinsale,  Va. 
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Baltimore,  Md. 
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Exerpts  From  Maryland  Canners  And 
Field  Men's  ConFerence 

College  Park,  Maryland,  February  26  and  27,  1935 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  Extension  Service  of  the 


University  of  Maryland  in  Cooperation 


New  Varieties  and  Strains  of  Tomatoes  for  Canning 
By  Warren  B.  Mack,  Pennsylvania  State  College 

IT  must  be  assumed  that  those  varieties  doing  best  in 
Pennsylvania  will  not  necessarily  do  well  in  Mary¬ 
land.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  market  tomato  crop  is 
important,  and  much  of  the  variety  test  work  is  done 
with  this  crop  in  mind. 

Less  attention  is  now  given  to  actual  yields  than 
formerly.  More  attention  is  being  given  to  type,  be¬ 
cause  type  is  less  affected  by  climate  than  is  yield, 
though  it  is  affected  to  some  extent. 

Last  season,  76  varieties  were  included  in  the  tests — 
several  strains  of  Marglobe  were  grown.  The  two 
showing  best  type  were  Crown  Picked  and  Marglobe 
N43.1M. 

Bonny  Best  and  Jno.  Baer  gave  a  low  marketable 
yield  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  season.  These 
varieties  lose  their  foliage  fast.  One  important  obser¬ 
vation  has  been  made  in  these  trials — it  is  character¬ 
istic  of  those  varieties  which  have  heavy  foliage,  and 
are  vigorous,  to  hold  up  well  during  the  main  and 
latter  part  of  the  season,  giving  a  high  per  cent  of 
marketable  yield. 

The  recently  developed  Penn  State  is  an  early  mar¬ 
ket  tomato,  similar  to  Bonny  Best  in  internal  charac¬ 
ters,  but  being  smoother  and  more  uniform.  The  plant 
is  a  small,  self-pruning  type.  It  matures  3-4  days  later 
than  Earliana  and  loses  its  foliage  rapidly. 

Yields  of  Greater  Baltimore  and  Indiana  Baltimore 
were  high. 

Most  of  the  Marglobe  strains  yielded  well,  retained 
their  leaves  late  in  the  season,  and  gave  a  high  per 
cent  marketable  yield. 

Professor  Schermerhorn  discussed  the  Rutgers  to¬ 
mato,  which  was  developed  at  the  New  Jersey  Station. 
It  has  a  fruit  similar  to  Marglobe,  sets  freely,  and 
ripens  from  the  inside  out.  It  is  deep  red  in  color,  and 
very  good  for  juice.  The  fruit  is  meaty  and  thick- 
walled.  The  vine  is  very  vigorous.  This  variety  will 
be  included  in  variety  tests  at  the  Maryland  Station 
this  year. 


with  the  Tri-State  Packers^  Association. 

Tomato  Variety  Tests  in  Maryland 

By  T.  D.  Holder,  University  of  Maryland 

VARIETIES  included  in  the  tests  at  College  Park 
and  Ridgely  were  Greater  Baltimore,  Brown’s 
Special,  Marglobe  “A,”  Stone,  Pritchard,  Tri- 
State  Baltimore,  Market  Champion  and  White’s  No. 
4.  After  picking,  the  tomatoes  were  graded,  and  each 
grade  weighed. 

Greater  Baltimore,  Pritchard,  and  Tri-State  gave 
the  highest  early  pickings  and  decreased  rapidly.  The 
two  newer  varieties.  Brown’s  Special  and  Market 
Champion  were  considerably  later.  Brown’s  Special 
appears  to  be  most  promising  of  the  two.  Market 
Champion  is  characterized  by  a  large,  hard  core,  which 
is  undesirable  from  the  canner’s  viewpoint. 

Marglobe,  Brown’s  Special,  Tri-State  Baltimore, 
and  Greater  Baltimore  ranked,  in  the  order  listed,  for 
actual  dollar  value  of  the  crop  at  Ridgely.  The  rank 
at  College  Park  was  Brown’s  Special,  Pritchard, 
Greater  Baltimore,  and  Marglobe. 

These  trials  will  be  continued  this  year.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  variety  which,  at  the  present  time,  can 
replace  Marglobe  and  Greater  Baltimore  for  canning 
purposes. 

Factors  Affecting  Canning  Quality  in  Tomatoes 

By  H.  B.  Cordner,  University  of  Maryland 

A  STUDY  of  some  of  the  factors  affecting  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  color  in  tomatoes  is  being  con- 
'  ducted  by  the  Department  of  Horticulture.  The 
results  of  this  study  are  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  this 
report.  In  general  two  factors  have  been  recognized 
as  having  a  marked  influence  on  the  final  color  of 
manufactured  tomato  products. 

The  first,  timely  harvesting,  can  not  be  over  empha¬ 
sized.  The  red  coloring  substance  develops  in  tomato 
fruits  during  the  late  stage  of  ripening  and  seems  to 
require  a  relatively  long  period  of  time  to  reach  its 
maximum  intensity.  Under  average  field  conditions 
it  is  not  practical  to  delay  harvest  until  the  maximum 
quantity  of  the  red  pigment  is  developed  because  of 
loss  of  fruits  resulting  from  cracking  and  rotting.  Thus 
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CALL! 
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two  things  are  to  be  avoided,  premature  harvesting 
which  results  in  a  poor  colored  product  and  delayed 
harvesting  with  the  usual  spoilage  loss.  This  requires 
good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  picker  which  is  ac¬ 
quired  only  by  experience  and  training. 

The  temperature  of  tomato  fruits  as  they  ripen  in 
the  field  is  recognized  as  another  important  factor. 
Tomatoes  exposed  to  direct  sunlight  are  heated  to 
rather  high  temperatures  which  may  result  in  definite 
tissue  injury  or  sunscald  and  further  coloring  is  pre¬ 
vented.  Observations  show  that  even  in  the  absence 
of  sunscald  high  day  temperatures  reduce  the  final 
color  of  tomato  fruits.  This  appears  to  be  the  result 
of  retarded  formation  of  the  red  color. 

Tomatoes  shaded  by  the  foliage  do  not  heat  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  as  do  those  in  the  sun  and  ripen  with  a 
decidedly  better  color.  Thus,  the  most  practical  means 
of  improving  color  in  tomatoes  is  found  in  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  foliage  of  the  plant. 

The  results  of  the  study  up  to  the  present  time  indi¬ 
cate  that  there  are  varietal  differences  in  the  color  of 
our  standard  varieties.  These  differences  are  small  in 
comparison  to  those  arising  as  a  result  of  environ¬ 
mental  factors  and  are  in  part  associated  with  differ¬ 
ences  in  vine  and  foliage  characteristics. 

Tomato  Plant  Certification  in  Georgia 
By  Tom  O'Neill,  Office  of  Georgia  State  Entomologist 

Tomato  plants  have  been  shipped  to  the  North 
from  Georgia  for  the  last  15  years — the  amount 
increasing  each  year.  About  10  years  ago,  com¬ 
plaints  were  made  that  the  plants  were  often  diseased. 
Thorough  investigations  proved  the  trouble  to  be  in 
seed-borne  diseases. 

At  the  present  time,  Georgia  requires  that  seed 
planted  must  be  state  certified  seed,  and  that  they  come 
from  a  state  whose  certification  is  good. 

Plants  are  usually  grown  on  a  sandy  loam  soil.  Seed 
is  sown  in  rows  16  inches  apart,  and  20  to  22  seed 
dropped  per  linear  foot.  This  requires  pounds 

of  seed  per  acre,  and  should  produce  approximately 
100,000  plants.  Plants  are  pulled  by  trained  men,  who 
get  only  the  better  ones.  Plants  are  kept  in  the  shade, 
taken  by  the  packing  house,  and  shipped  the  same  day 
that  they  are  pulled. 

Disinfection  of  seed  with  1:3000  HgClj  is  required. 
Semesan  dust  is  also  sometimes  used  at  planting  time. 

Plants  are  sprayed  when  3  to  4  inches  high  with 
3-4-50  Bordeaux  and  IV2  pounds  of  lead  arsenate.  A 
second  spray  is  generally  put  on  10  days  later,  some¬ 
times  followed  by  a  third  one  after  10  days. 

The  principal  disease  is  stem  canker,  or  collar  rot. 
Fusarium  wilt  is  apparently  not  present.  Early  blight 
is  sometimes  present. 

Before  plants  will  be  certified  in  Georgia  the  follow¬ 
ing  requirements  have  been  met : 

(1)  Plants  must  be  produced  from  certified  seed. 

(2)  They  must  be  produced  on  land  inspected  by 
the  Georgia  Station.  Tomato  plants  can  not  be 
grown  on  the  same  soil  in  successive  years,  nor 


can  they  follow  related  crops  of  the  night-shade 
family. 

(3)  Spray  program  must  be  followed. 

(4)  Plants  must  be  field  inspected  and  pronounced 
free  from  visible  evidence  of  disease. 

Field  Changes  in  Grades  of  Tomatoes  During  Ripening 

By  H.  A.  Hunter,  University  of  Maryland 

IMITED  studied  have  been  conducted  in  Maryland 
during  the  last  three  years  to  determine  the  per- 
—  centages  of  tomatoes  which  will  ripen  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  grades  under  field  conditions.  All  of  the  tomatoes 
on  a  selected  number  of  plants  were  tagged  before  they 
reached  the  No.  2  stage.  The  condition  and  grade  of 
each  tomato  was  recorded  weekly.  The  fruit  was  not 
picked  until  it  deteriorated  to  the  cull  grade.  The 
following  table  shows  the  percentage,  by  number 
rather  than  weight,  of  tomatoes  reaching  each  grade 
for  the  3  years. 

1932  1933  1934  Average 


%  %  %  % 

No.  I’s .  63.4  23.3  19.4  35.4 

No.  2’s .  26.8  32.4  23.2  27.5 

Culls  .  9.8  44.3  57.4  37.2 


The  varieties  used  were :  1932,  Hybrid  No.  4 ;  1933, 
Marglobe;  and  1934,  Tri-State  Baltimore.  The  plots 
were  on  land  of  only  average  fertility  in  1932  and  1934, 
and  on  somewhat  better  than  average  land  in  1933. 
The  records  for  the  three  years  involve  a  total  of  2,293 
individual  tomatoes. 

The  results  for  the  last  two  years  should  not  be 
considered  as  normal,  due  to  the  exceptionally  unfav¬ 
orable  seasons  of  heavy  rainfall.  The  results  for  1932 
would  probably  more  nearly  represent  average  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  principal  causes  of  No.  2  and  cull  tomatoes  were 
rots,  cracks,  and  sunscald,  in  the  order  named.  Rots 
were  far  more  important  than  all  other  causes  com¬ 
bined. 

Inasmuch  as  it  would  be  impossible  under  field  con¬ 
ditions  to  pick  all  tomatoes  at  the  highest  grade  obtain¬ 
able,  this  work  indicates  that  the  average  grower, 
during  this  period,  could  not  deliver  a  high  percentage 
of  U.  S.  No.  1  tomatoes  without  leaving  a  significant 
part  of  his  crop  in  the  field. 

Much  more  extensive  work  along  this  line  was  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station  over  a  five- 
year  period.  The  average  grades  reached  were  68.3 
per  cent  No.  I’s,  20.8  per  cent  No.  2’s,  and  10.9  per 
cent  culls. 

Buying  Tomatoes  on  U.  S.  Grades.  Is  the  Trouble  with  the 
Grades  or  the  Canners? 

By  F.  M.  Shook,  Tri-Sfafe  Packers’  Association 

Maryland  canners  have  been  accepting  low 
quality  tomatoes  on  the  flat-rate  basis.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  studies  conducted  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Markets  at  factories  buying  on  the  flat-rate 
basis,  both  contract  and  open  market,  the  percentage 
of  culls  was  40  per  cent  in  1933  and  29  per  cent  in  1934. 
These  culls  were  paid  for  at  the  prevailing  rate  for 
canning  tomatoes. 
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Basing  calculations  on  the  results  secured  by  the 
Department  of  Markets  in  inspection  of  tomatoes  at 
28  factories  over  the  last  three-year  period,  using  the 
common  75  per  cent  and  150  per  cent  differential  for 
No.  2  and  No.  1  tomatoes  and  an  assumed  flat-rate 
price  of  20  cents  per  basket,  these  canners  secured 
810,052  baskets  of  tomatoes  for  $10,300.20  less  than 
the  flat-rate  price.  The  following  table  shows  the 
quality  of  tomatoes  bought  on  grades  during  the  last 
two  years  and  the  quality  bought  on  the  flat-rate  .basis, 
according  to  the  studies  of  the  Department  of  Markets. 


Year 

Method  of  buying 

U.  S. 

No.  I’s 

Per  Cent 

U.  S. 

No.  2’s 

Culls 

1933 

Grade  . 

...  28.1 

61.7 

10.2 

Flat  rate . 

...  25 

35 

40 

1934 

Grade  . 

...  43.6 

50.8 

5.6 

Flat  rate . 

...  27 

44 

29 

This  shows  that  the  grower  selling  on  the  basis  of 
grades  left  a  considerable  part  of  his  bad  tomatoes  in 
the  field  instead  of  delivering  them  to  the  cannery,  and, 
in  addition,  he  received  less  money  per  ton  for  those 
he  did  deliver  than  the  grower  who  sold  on  the  flat- 
rate  basis  and  delivered  a  high  percentage  of  culls. 

One  canner  bought  on  the  basis  of  grades  on  the 
open  market  and  paid  a  differential  of  90  per  cent  for 
2’s  and  150  per  cent  for  I’s,  according  to  the  open 
market  price  for  each  day.  Even  at  this  differential 
he  secured  the  tomatoes  cheaper  than  the  open-market, 
flat-rate  price. 

It  isn’t  logical  that  the  grower  is  going  to  be  en¬ 
thused  about  selling  on  the  basis  of  grades  as  long  as 
poorer  quality  tomatoes  bring  a  higher  price  on  the 
flat-rate  basis.  If  canners  want  tomato  grading  with 
the  resulting  better  quality,  to  succeed  in  Maryland, 
they  will  have  to  either  pay  more  on  the  basis  of 
grades  or  less  on  the  flat-rate  ungraded  basis. 

Grading  Studies  on  Corn  and  Tomatoes 
By  E.  P.  Walls,  University  of  Maryland 

CORN — Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  at 
the  request  of  the  Tri-State  Packers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  work  had  been  carried  on  by  the  State 
Department  of  Markets  in  1932,  1933,  and  1934  at 
seven  canneries  in  Maryland,  grading  samples  of  sweet 
corn  as  delivered  to  these  factories.  The  sampling 
period  extended  from  the  first  part  of  the  season  to  the 
end  of  the  canning  period  and  each  of  the  canneries 
included  in  any  one  year  was  visited  at  various  times 
throughout  the  season.  In  this  way  it  is  believed  that 
the  results  obtained  are  representative  of  the  quality 
of  sweet  corn  of  a  particular  variety  at  a  certain  can¬ 
nery  for  that  year  and  that  the  average  results  of  all 
canneries  for  any  year  are  quite  representative  of  the 
quality  of  Maryland  sweet  corn  in  a  given  season. 

The  basis  of  grading  has  been  the  tentative  grades 
for  sweet  corn  for  canning,  suggested  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A. 

Three  of  the  seven  canneries  used  in  these  studies 
can  whole-grain  corn  and  four  can  cream-style  corn. 
Three  are  located  on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  four  on 
the  Western  Shore.  Altogether,  277  samples,  aggre¬ 


gating  13,977  pounds,  were  graded.  In  summarizing 
the  results  for  the  three  years,  it  was  found  that 
weighted  averages  for  all  varieties  at  all  canneries 
gave  35.6  per  cent  of  No.  1  milk  stage,  and  9  per  cent 
No.  1  early  dough  stage ;  11  per  cent  No.  2 ;  11  per  cent 
culls ;  and  33.4  per  cent  husks. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  percentage  of 
husked  ears  contained  in  each  of  the  several  groups, 
based  on  weighted  averages  of  all  varieties  at  all  can¬ 
neries  for  the  three  years: 


No.  1— Milk  Stage . 53.5% 

No.  1 — Early  Dough  Stage . 13.4% 

No.  2 . 16.6% 

Culls  . 16.5% 


It  is  believed  that  the  above  summaries  of  three 
years’  work  conducted  throughout  the  seasons  at  seven 
canneries  located  geographically  so  as  to  give  a  wide 
range  of  climatic  and  soil  conditions  are  quite  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  quality  of  Maryland  sweet  corn.  Any 
canners  who  are  desirous  of  making  purchases  of 
sweet  corn  on  the  basis  of  grades  or  who  wish  to  con¬ 
duct  further  investigational  work  along  this  line,  will 
receive  the  fullest  possible  cooperation  from  the  State 
Department  of  Markets. 

TOMATOES — In  order  to  get  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  quality  of  tomatoes  delivered  at  canneries  not  pur¬ 
chasing  raw  stock  on  the  graded  basis,  studies  were 
made  in  1933  and  1934  at  canneries  located  in  various 
parts  of  the  tomato  growing  section  of  Maryland. 
Actual  samples  were  taken  and  graded  according  to 
U.  S.  grades.  Sampling  was  done  at  various  times 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  season,  and  dam¬ 
age  from  rains  and  storms  was  also  noted. 

The  weighted  averages  for  the  two  years  for  all  can¬ 
neries  visited  give  the  following  results: 


Per  Cent 

No.  of 

No.  of 

U.  S. 

U.  S. 

Year  Factories 

Samples 

No.l 

No.  2 

Culls 

1933 .  12 

41 

25 

35 

40 

1934 .  15 

121 

27 

44 

29 

The  quality  of  tomatoes  delivered  to  canneries  buy¬ 
ing  on  the  basis  of  U.  S.  grades  during  the  same  period 

is  shown  below: 

Per  Cent 

No.  of 

No.  of 

U.  S. 

U.  S. 

Year  Factories 

Bushels 

No.l 

No.  2 

Culls 

1933 .  5 

234,206 

28.1 

61.7 

10.2 

1934 .  14 

507,635 

43.6 

50.8 

5.6 

SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  asainst  loss 
New  Low  Price  $5.00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


During  the  first  week  in  April,  trade  magazines 
carried  interesting  accounts  of  a  million  dollar 
advertising  campaign  by  one  of  the  leading  meat 
packers  and  to  feature  “related  item”  sales  in  combina¬ 
tion  food  markets.  This  projected  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  campaign  is  elaborate,  well  conceived  and 
backed  by  the  advertising  resources  of  a  well  financed 
company.  Some  of  you  canners  who  have  honestly  felt 
you  might  be  unable  to  put  the  support  behind  your 
line  which  it  really  requires  will  do  well  to  acquaint 
yourselves  with  the  details  of  this  campaign.  Satur¬ 
day,  April  20th,  was  really  the  first  day  the  public  was 
favored  with  complete  store  and  window  displays  as 
intended  and  far  seeing  canners  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  for  connecting  closely  with  this  gigan¬ 
tic,  unselfish  attempt  to  help  the  independent  merchan¬ 
dise  more  canned  and  fresh  foods  as  well  as  meats  were 
few  and  far  between. 

Elaborately  lithographed,  expensive  store  hangers 
and  store  display  cards  were  all  furnished  in  profusion 
to  all  independent  grocers  cooperating  in  the  week-end 
sale  which  was  extensively  advertised  in  national  mag¬ 
azines  reaching  millions  of  housewives.  The  dinner 
featured  called  for  the  serving  of  canned  pineapple 
and  wherever  merchants  did  all  they  could  to  create 
sales  through  appetite  appeal,  canned  pineapple  was 
displayed  prominently  in  all  store  and  counter  displays. 
Packers’  salesmen  are  often  operators  of  “peddler 
trucks,”  at  best  they  are  order  takers  and  then  sales¬ 
men.  Certainly  no  one  expects  them  to  be  first-class  ‘ 
creators  of  business  getting,  attention  compelling  mer¬ 
chandise  displays.  A  comprehensive  check  of  many 
markets  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  when  the  sale  was 
at  its  height  showed  a  few  attempts  at  constructive 
building  of  attractive  displays  on  counters  and  in  win¬ 
dows  by  packers’  representatives.  It  happens  that  in 
the  market  where  all  this  was  noted  two  leading  can¬ 
ners  have  adequate  forces  of  salesmen  and  window 
dressers.  As  far  as  I  was  able  to  observe,  no  attempt 
was  made  by  them  to  tie  up  with  the  comprehensive 
sales  promotion  described  although  neither  principal 
had  any  special  sales  activity  planned  or  under  way. 

This  state  wide,  monthly  advertising  plan  of  the 
packer  referred  to  is  all  scheduled  for  a  year  or  more. 
Sales  will  be  held  weekly  in  many  markets  while  each 
month  a  special  sales  event  will  be  fostered  and  elabo¬ 
rate  store  advertising  material  supplied  to  supplement 


attractive  color  pages  in  leading  magazines.  Large 
canners  should  contact  headquarters  of  the  packer  at 
once  or  else  get  in  touch  with  their  advertising  agents 
with  a  view  of  offering  their  services  as  far  as  possible 
in  making  the  weekly  and  monthly  sale  most  effective. 
Learn  schedules  as  laid  out  and  then  authorize  local 
representatives  to  cooperate  in  every  way  while  store 
and  window  displays  are  being  put  up.  Those  canners 
having  advertising  departments  working  closely  with 
cooperative  groups  should  see  to  it  that  canned  fruits 
or  vegetables,  their  canned  fruits  or  vegetables  be 
featured  by  name  in  the  local  advertising  run  by  each 
group  in  support  of  the  sale. 

Local  canners  should  also  watch  developments  of 
the  plan  in  the  markets  where  they  have  good  distri¬ 
bution  and  plan  on  having  their  products  featured  as 
far  as  possible.  The  best  way  to  assure  this  in  each 
instance  is  by  means  of  concrete  services  offered  in 
connection  with  the  arrangement  of  displays  in  stores 
featuring  the  packer’s  line  and  also  stocking  the  canned 
food  to  be  promoted.  It  is  probable  we  will  see  more 
of  such  advertising  in  the  future,  more  unselfish  at¬ 
tempts  of  principals  to  promote  the  sale  of  their  goods 
as  incidental  to  the  sale  of  a  number  of  related  prod¬ 
ucts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  mass  selling  as  a  so  called 
“new”  idea  in  merchandising  is  about  on  its  way  out 
from  the  standpoint  of  novelty  at  least.  Next  comes 
the  selling  of  related  items  grouped  around  one  or  two 
quite  heavily  advertised.  One  canner  of  evaporated 
milk  is  already  planning  on  doing  quite  a  lot  of  this 
and  other  canners  may  well  follow  suit. 

Cherry  canners  should  plan  on  creating  store  adver¬ 
tising  material  to  tie  up  with  sales  of  vegetable  short¬ 
ening,  this  material  to  feature  a  recipe  for  cherry  pie, 
the  crust  to  be  made  from  some  well  known  flour  pos¬ 
sibly  and  an  advertised  shortening.  I  have  suggested 
before  that  vegetable  canners  feature  store  advertising 
of  canned  pumpkin  in  connection  with  a  well  known 
evaporated  milk,  this  is  being  done  to  some  extent. 
Coast  canners  of  fruits  can  well  afford  to  feature  store 
helps  advertising  their  products  for  use  in  connection 
with  lettuce  for  salads  and  urge  their  retail  customers 
to  display  their  line  in  their  fruit  and  vegetable  depart¬ 
ment.  '\^y  not  make  a  rule  then,  when  preparing  copy 
for  store  advertising  material  of  any  sort  to  attempt 
as  far  as  you  can  to  suggest  the  use  of  your  product 
in  connection  with  some  other  item  or  items  already 
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CORN  MACHINERY 


WASHER 


SHAKER 


SILKER 


BATCH  MIXER 


ELEVATORS 


For  Elevatins  cut  corn.  Large  buckets 
riveted  to  pintle  chain  pick  up  corn  at 
bottom  and  discharge  at  top.  Built  any 
height. 


SHAKER 

Shakes  whole  cases  oF  corn, 
any  size  cans. 


BATCH  MIXER 
The  only  batch  mixer  that 
mixes  with  oscillating  motion 
paddles,  k  e  e  p  i  n  g  contents 
constantly  stirred,  giving 
thorough  mix. 


SILKER 

The  only  Corn  Silker  in  which  the 
wires  are  automatically  cleaned 
with  water  sprays.  Each  wire  is 
thoroughly  cleaned  before  using 
again.  Self-cleaning,  sanitary, 
large  capacity. 


ELEVATOR 


Quality 

PURE  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Packed  By 

W.  F.  ASSAU  CANNING  CO. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

August  16tb,  1934. 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co., 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Gentlemen : 

Now  that  the  Pea  season  is  over  we  want  to  stop  a  minute 
or  two  to  thank  you  for  persuading  us  to  buy  one  of  your 
Hydro-Pea  Graders. 

The  capacity  of  this  machine  is  way  beyond  our  expecta¬ 
tions.  It  took  care  of  240  acres  and  we  believe  it  could  have 
taken  care  of  another  hundred  acres.  You  know  this  year  we 
iiad  a  crop  averaging  2600  lbs.  to  the  acre.  The  work  it  does  is 
perfect  and  it  is  so  easy  to  keep  in  order  and  keep  clean  that 
we  are  now  wondering  how  we  ever  got  along  without  one. 

W.e  are  now  using  this  machine  on  Lima  Beans.  If  you  have 
anyone  who  would  like  to  see  the  machine  in  operation,  bring 
them  around. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  F.  ASSAU  CANNING  CO. 

HI/MOB  HARRY  IMWOLD 

You  too,  will  get  better  quality  results  from  use  of 

The  Hydro-Geared  Grader. 

THE  SINCLAIR  SCOTT  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md 


ALSO; 

TRIMMING  BELTS 

HUSKERS 

SORTING  BELTS 

CUTTERS 

WORM  CONVEYORS  BRINE  TANKS 

COOK 

ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

WASHER 

Heavy  wire  rod  reel  with  heavy  water 
sprays,  giving  corn  a  gentle  "rubbing" 
action  removes  silks,  black,  etc.  Large 
capacity. 
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in  a  retail  grocers  stock.  Remember  my  previous  sug¬ 
gestion  in  this  article  that  mass  selling  and  display  is 
very  apt  to  be  supplanted  by  this  associated  sales  idea 
during  this  and  the  next  few  seasons. 

As  this  idea  is  worked  out  and  improved  on,  we  will 
expect  to  see  other  ideas,  not  necessarily  new  but  new 
to  this  generation  of  retail  merchants,  come  into  use. 
Some  feel  we  are  already  on  our  way  toward  an  era  of 
so  called  “store  excitement.”  Translated,  this  term  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  striking  promotion  of  some  items  through¬ 
out  a  store.  A  development  of  mass  selling  it  is  true 
but  with  an  added  kick !  We  have  seen  store  promotion 
sales  material  on  canned  peas  call  for  the  display  of 
canned  peas  in  great,  broken  down  piles  all  over  the 
store  and  with  accompanying  store  price  signs  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  “Store  excitement”  sales  promotion 
will  go  a  step  further  and  call  for  the  display  of  the 
canned  peas  in  the  meat  department  in  connection  with 
a  particular  cut  or  roast  of  meat.  The  meat  will  be 
featured  at  an  attractive  price  together  with  the  canned 
peas  and  salesmen  throughout  the  store  will  sell  both 
items.  Have  one  of  your  better  distributors  or  even 
three  or  four,  put  on  such  a  sale  and  check  total  sales. 
You’ll  be  well  pleased  with  the  results. 

If  you  are  in  the  bracket  of  smaller  canners  and  do 
not  feel  like  spending  a  great  deal  of  money  in  provid¬ 
ing  store  sales  material  for  a  large  number  of  retail 
customers,  have  some  one  prepare  several  hundred  over 
the  wire  store  pennants,  a  few  hundred  store  hangers, 
a  few  thousand  store  recipe  leaflets  and  there  you  are, 
already  for  any  sort  of  store  sale  that  may  seem  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  fall  or  late  summer.  Build  your  advertising 
around  the  idea  of  selling  associated  items,  contact  any 
others  who  might  be  interested,  get  their  ideas  and 
possibly  some  assistance  from  them  and  you  are  set 
to  cash  in  on  this  newer  idea  of  associated  selling. 

An  item  in  current  trade  papers  indicates  many  are 
attracted  to  a  certain  field  of  endeavor  in  packing 
because  of  the  success  of  a  certain  packer  in  putting 
over  a  low  price  line  of  soups.  Comment  is  that  the 
proposition  does  not  look  wholly  attractive  because  of 
the  evident  difficulty  in  putting  out  a  good  line  of  soup 
at  this  low  price.  I  would  hesitate  much  longer  if  I 
were  considering  such  a  step  unless  I  knew  pretty  well 
before  starting  what  idea  in  merchandising  I  would 
use  in  putting  the  new  line  over.  A  hundred  men  can 
make  pretty  good  soup  and  only  one  out  of  the  hundred 
succeed  in  selling  it  profitably  because  of  a  different 
sales  and  merchandising  slant  in  connection  with  mar¬ 
keting  it. 

Late,  killing  frosts,  dark  days  in  April,  a  possible 
cold  dry  May  might  all  operate  to  reduce  yields  of  crops 
for  canning  but  still,  lines  packed  will  have  to  be  mer¬ 
chandised  in  1935  just  as  always.  If  none  of  the  above 
factors  are  effective  in  reducing  packs,  more  construc¬ 
tive  sales  effort  than  ever  before  must  be  put  behind 
the  movement  of  the  1935  pack  if  it  is  to  be  merchan¬ 
dised  profitably. 

Watch  the  trend  of  merchandising  by  leaders,  cash 
in  as  much  as  you  can  on  the  effort  being  put  forth 
and  paid  for  by  others,  do  what  you  can  yourself  and 
increase  your  total  profits  by  so  doing! 


MORE  ON  FOOLISH  FUTURE  TOMATO  PRICES 

TRI-STATE  PACKERS’  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Easton,  Md.,  April  19th,  1935. 

Gentlemen : 

With  growers  contracts  for  tomatoes  at  higher 
prices  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  and  with  no  proba¬ 
bility  of  any  reduction  in  code  wages,  the  future  to¬ 
mato  market  is  below  the  low  level  of  1934  which  lost 
so  many  canners  a  pile  of  money. 

Just  today  we  have  had  called  to  our  attention  the 
activity  of  one  Maryland  broker  in  trying  to  get  busi¬ 
ness  confirmed  at  40  cents  for  No.  I’s  and  67^2  cents 
for  No.  2’s  delivered  Baltimore. 

Another  Maryland  broker  is  just  as  actively  trying 
to  get  business  accepted  on  a  basis  for  No.  2’s  at  67  V> 
cents  and  No.  21/2’s  at  971/2  cents  delivered  Washing¬ 
ton  or  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Another  bit  of  information  that  reached  this  office 
today  which  comes  from  a  mighty  well  informed  writer 
is  that  Tri-State  and  Virginia  canners  are  the  only 
source  of  61 V2  cent  future  market  business.  It  is  quite 
apparent  that  the  Ozarks,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  are 
not  taking  business  at  671/4  cents. 

We  wonder  how  many  more  Tri-State  tomato  can¬ 
ners  will  pass  out  of  the  picture  in  1935.  It  might  be 
fitting  to  quote  Franklin  “It  takes  sense  in  the  head  to 
keep  cents  in  the  pocket.” 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  M.  Shook,  Field  Secretary, 
jn  ^ 

WIDER  FIELD  FOR  MARKETING  CANNED  FOODS 

HE  population  of  the  CCC  Camps  will  be  practical¬ 
ly  doubled  within  the  next  few  weeks.  This  to¬ 
gether  with  other  concentration  of  people  that 
naturally  will  result  in  the  federal  work  promulgated 
under  the  four  billion  eight  hundred  million  dollars  Re¬ 
lief  Plan  will  greatly  increase  purchases  of  canned 
foods. 

Commodities  other  than  canned  foods  are  experienc¬ 
ing  increased  prices  and  a  much  better  tone  to  their 
markets.  Canned  foods  should  follow  the  upturn  with¬ 
in  a  short  time. 

LABOR  CONTRACTS  UPHELD  BY  SALMON  CAN¬ 
NERS’  CODE 

HE  NRA  has  approved  an  amendment  to  the  can¬ 
ned  salmon  code  the  effect  of  which  is  to  provide 
that  violations  of  labor  contracts  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  violations  of  the  code.  This  was  the  original  in¬ 
tent  of  the  salmon  canners  when  they  submitted  their 
code,  but  the  NRA  legal  division  held  that  the  code 
provision  did  not  carry  out  this  intent. 

At  the  same  time  the  NRA  approved  contract  forms 
used  by  salmon  canners  with  their  employes.  The 
forms  as  approved  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
used  last  season,  only  minor  changes  having  been 
made. 
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No  Additional  Expensive  Equipment 
Required  With 

INDIANA  JUICE  EXTRACTORS 

Tomatoes  are  fed  WHOLE  into  Indiana  Juice  Extractors.  Sim¬ 
ply  wash  and  scald  as  for  peeled  tomatoes.  NO  CORING. 
Indiana  Juice  Extractors  make  better  juice  -  -  better  color,  better 
flavor;  produce  a  LARGER  VOLUME  of  juice:  and  do  the  work 
at  much  LESS  COST. 

Indiana  method  of  extraction  by  gentle  ROLLER  pressure  ob¬ 
tains  all  the  rich  red  juice  -  -  ALL  QUALITY  JUICE  -  - 
but  does  not  extract  juice  from  cores  or  green  portions.  More¬ 
over  produces  juice  with  lowest  air  content. 

Sturdy.  High  Capacity  (Two  Sizes).  Absolutely 

Sanitary.  Long  Life.  Low  Maintenance. 

SELDOM  NECESSARY  TO  REPLACE  SCREEN. 

Get  booklet  "Better  Juice  at  Half  the  Cost" 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

"Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant" 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


MODER^N 

GANSE 


GAMSE  LITHDCRAPHINB  CO 

INC. 


Herman  Eamse .  Presi-. 

E. Lombard  St. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phomes — Plaza  I S^S-iSP-G 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINER 

FEEDERS 


Good  feeding  is  half  of  good  threshing  and 
in  order  to  insure  good  threshing,  you  must 
have  a  viner  feeder  that  separates  the  large 
forksful  of  vines  and  feeds  the  viner  as  con¬ 
tinuously  as  possible.  Continuous,  even  feed¬ 
ing  is  essential  to  best  results  on  any  viner. 
For  these  reasons,  over  three  thousand  Hama- 
chek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  distributors 
have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made 
on  Hamachek  Feeders  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  these  improvements  the  feeder 
requires  less  attention,  the  upkeep  is  reduced, 
and  its  effioency  is  increased. 

Our  standard  machine  is  now  made  so  that 
when  it  is  installed  its  feeding  end  is  about 
twenty  inches  lower  than  the  opening  in  the 
viner,  which  results  in  easier  pitching.  Long¬ 
er  feeders  can  be  furnished  for  convenience 
in  pitching  vines  from  the  ground. 

The  distributor  is  now  pivoted  so  that  its 
discharge  end  automatically  raises  when  too 
large  forksful  are  fed  into  the  feeder.  Any 
forkful  that  can  enter  between  the  distribut¬ 
or  and  the  conveyor  will  pass  into  the  viner 
without  clogging.  The  sides  of  the  feeder 
are  held  apart  with  cast  iron  braces  so  that 
the  discharge  end  is  free  to  raise  and  adjust 
itself  automically  according  to  the  size  of  the 
forkful  of  vines.  The  specially  designed  feed¬ 
ing  chains  are  now  heat  treated,  which  adds 
considerable  life  and  strength. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  »  WISCONSIN 

JlUo  Manufacturers  of 

VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS,  AND 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


EUGENE  M.  O’NEILL,  San  Francisco,  California,  has  been 
made  brokerage  representative  in  Northern  California  for  Bis- 
ceglia  Brothers,  of  San  Jose,  packers  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

H.  B.  REESE  &  COMPANY,  Hershey,  Pennsylvania,  have  de¬ 
cided  to  retire  from  the  canning  business  and  concentrate  their 
ert'orts  on  the  production  of  candy. 

FALLS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Finksburg,  Maryland,  has  been 
reorganized  and  will  resume  operations  this  season.  The  plant 
has  stood  idle  for  the  past  three  years. 

SOUTHERN  PACKING  &  CANNING  CORPORATION, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  is  attempting  to  procure  the  lease 
01  a  municipal  building  at  that  place,  which  they  plan  to  equip 
lor  canning  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats,  to  operate  throughout 
the  year. 

THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  of  the  Virden  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Sacramento,  California,  has  acted  favorably  on  the  otfer 
of  tne  Armour  Packing  Company  to  take  over  its  interests. 

P.  K.  ARTHUR,  JR.,  and  C.  M.  Arthur,  jovial  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Piedmont  Label  Company,  Bedford,  Virginia, 
will  otter  an  entirely  ditferent  line  to  their  many  friends  among 
canners  of  the  South  Central  West,  after  May  1st,  when  they 
laKe  up  new  sales  duties  with  the  now  National  Can  Company, 
formerly  Metal  Package  Corporation,  working  out  of  the  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Ohio,  office.  The  Arthur  boys  have  been  very  successful 
with  the  Piedmont  Label  Company  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  carry  this  success  with  them  in  their  new  positions. 

PAUL  L.  DAVIES,  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  Food 
Machinery  Corporation,  San  Jose,  California,  has  been  made 
associate  consulting  professor  of  business  policy  of  the  Stanford 
Graduate  School  of  Business.  C.  C.  Teague,  of  Santa  Paula,  and 
formerly  member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  has  been  appointed 
consulting  professor  of  Co  operative  marketing. 

SNIDER  PACKING  CORPORATION  may  establish  a  tomato 
products  cannery  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  and  a  vege¬ 
table  cannery  in  the  Northwest,  according  to  word  going  the 
rounds. 

THE  LEVEL  CANNERY  at  Royal  Center,  Indiana,  has  been 
bought  from  Walter  Smith  by  Leif  el  Canning  Company,  Logans- 
port,  Indiana,  for  the  packing  of  tomatoes. 

THE  HEADQUARTERS  of  the  Warmington-Williams  Com¬ 
pany,  selling  agents  for  the  Associated  Canneries,  Inc.,  have 
been  moved  from  2  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco,  to  64  Pine  Street. 

ENSHER,  ALEXANDER  &  BARSOOM,  INC.,  Sacramento, 
California,  extensive  growers  and  shippers  of  fresh  asparagus, 
owning  or  controlling  approximately  4,000  acres  of  asparagus 
beds  located  in  the  Sacramento  River  Delta  District,  famous  for 
the  production  of  over  90  per  cent  of  the  world’s  asparagus 
supply,  have  entered  the  canning  business.  Only  the  very  highest 
quality  asparagus  will  be  packed.  John  J.  Maloney  &  Company 
have  been  appointed  Chicago  representatives. 

DID  YOU  KNOW  THAT  a  new  table  syrup  derived  from 
squash  is  under  test  at  one  of  the  experiment  stations? 

THE  FREMONT  CANNING  COMPANY,  Fremont,  Michigan, 
is  making  many  improvements  and  increasing  the  plant  capacity 
to  take  care  of  additional  acreage  under  contract  for  this  sea¬ 
son.  Also  included  in  the  improvements  are  a  new  warehouse, 
new  boiler  and  smokestack. 

THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  CANNING  COMPANY  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  San  Francisco,  California,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$100,000  by  S.  F.  Webster  and  P.  M.  Howard.  The  legal  work 
is  in  the  hands  of  Ellis,  Lyman  &  Steindrof,  111  Sutter  Street. 

THE  LOUIS  HILFER  COMPANY,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  an¬ 
nounce  the  addition  to  their  sales  organization  of  Mr.  William 
A.  Kliefoth,  who  for  many  years  has  been  recognized  as  an  out¬ 
standing  authority  in  grocery  circles. 


THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  CANNING  COM¬ 
PANY,  Atlantic,  Iowa,  has  been  purchased  by  F.  T.  Hogan  and 
K.  Stone,  who  will  operate  this  season,  canning  corn  and  pumpkin. 

THE  GIBSON  CANNING  COMPANY,  Gibson  City,  Illinois, 
may  operate  the  tomato  cannery  at  Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois,  if 
present  plans  are  carried  out.  The  plans  already  approved  by 
the  Illinois  Relief  Commission,  call  for  the  installation  of  new 
equipment  and  the  leasing  of  the  plant  to  the  canning  company 
at  an  annual  rental  of  $4,000.  The  lease  will  include  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  purchase  tomatoes  raised  on  farms  now  under  relief 
measures,  and  to  show  preference  in  the  employment  of  relief 
workers. 

SUPERIOR  JUDGE  TIMOTHY  L.  FITZPATRICK,  of  San 
Francisco,  California,  has  announced,  folloAving  a  brief  trial, 
that  he  would  shortly  sign  a  decree  instructing  the  193.3  Cling 
Peach  Control  Committee  on  how  to  distribute  the  “1933  price 
increase  fund”  of  approximately  $155,000.  It  is  understood  that 
the  money  would  be  ordered  paid  to  holders  of  mortgages  in 
those  cases  where  crops  were  mortgaged  and  to  canners  who 
held  fixed  price  term  contracts  with  growers.  The  suit  was  a 
friendly  one  instituted  by  the  committee  against  the  J.  C. 
Ainsley  Packing  Company  and  other  canners  to  interpret  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  1933  AAA  cling  peach  marketing  agreement  and 
license  relating  to  the  price  increase  fund. 

THE  CHILDRESS  COOPERATIVE  CANNING  COMPANY 
has  been  organized  at  Childress,  Virginia,  to  pack  tomatoes. 

ZINC-DUST  PAINT  AS  A  COATING  FOR  METALS.  As  a 
primer  and  finishing  coat  for  iron,  steel  and  galvanized  surfaces, 
Zinc  Dust  paint  is  claimed  to  possess  a  combination  of  unique 
properties  to  assure  for  it  an  outstanding  position  among  metal 
protective  finishes.  Its  excellent  adherence  to  galvanized  iron 
places  it  out  in  front  as  a  primer  for  such  surfaces.  The  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  paint  of  this  type  was  manifested  in  the  winter  of 
1934  when  extreme  temperatures  and  sudden  temperature 
changes  caused  many  failures  on  galvanized  surfaces  due  to 
lack  of  adhesion  in  the  priming  paints  that  were  used.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  Zinc  Dust  paint  has  outstanding  rust  inhibitive  properties, 
making  it  an  excellent  paint  for  priming  black  iron.  From  the 
economy  standpoint,  its  complete  hiding  in  one  coat  over  a  back¬ 
ground  of  any  color  is  of  particular  interest.  Also  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Company’s  (New  York  City)  new  non-gassing  Zinc 
Dust  has  largely  eliminated  gas  formation,  which  is  of  import¬ 
ance  in  the  storage  problem. 

THE  EL  WOOD,  INDIANA,  plant  of  Stokely  Brothers  Com¬ 
pany,  will  be  put  into  operation  on  tomatoes  this  season,  after 
being  closed  for  the  past  nine  years.  William  Smith,  manager 
of  the  Tipton  plant  will  also  direct  operations  at  Elwood. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  PACKING  CORPORATION  is  planning 
plant  improvements  and  additions  to  cost  $500,000  to  its  pine¬ 
apple  packing  plants  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  expenditures 
include  $190,000  for  a  new  warehouse,  a  new  office  building  to 
cost  $40,000,  replacement  of  a  wooden  cannery  unit  with  a  fire¬ 
proof  building,  a  new  boiler  to  cost  $50,000,  and  new  cannery 
and  warehouse  equipment  to  cost  $100,000. 

THE  NEW  YORK  ADDRESS  of  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross,  Inc., 
advertising  experts  of  New  York  and  Cleveland,  will  be  located 
at  444  Madison  Avenue  after  May  1st. 

MISS  CAROLYN  NELSON,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  McCoy 
Label  Company,  San  Francisco,  California,  has  left  on  the  liner 
Santa  Elena  on  a  six  weeks’  vacation.  She  will  visit  Havana, 
fly  from  there  to  Miami,  go  up  the  coast  to  New  York  and  New 
England,  then  on  to  Quebec  and  home  by  way  of  the  Canadian 
Rockies.  The  flavor  of  San  Francisco’s  romantic  past  lingers 
over  the  quarters  occupied  by  the  label  firm  at  604  Commercial 
Street.  It  occupies  the  old  Sub-Treasury  Building,  erected  on 
the  original  site  of  the  San  Francisco  Mint.  Bret  Harte,  noted 
California  writer,  was  a  clerk  in  the  old  mint  and  Miss  Nelson 
numbers  among  her  treasures  a  first  edition  of  Harte’s  “Story 
of  Truthful  James.” 
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Do  You  Pack  Large  Seeded  Sweets? 
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April  £9, 19S5 


With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 


The  Distributors^  Viewpoint 


QUESTIONABLE  CONTINUANCE  OF  NRA  CAUSES 
UNSETTLED  CONDITION 

ITH  Congress  still  wrangling  with  regard  to  the  future  of 
NRA,  considerable  uncertainty,  and  some  degree  of  uneasi¬ 
ness,  is  developing  among  grocery  distributors  as  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  outcome.  The  time  for  mandatory  expiration  of  the  present 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  is  drawing  nearer,  and  with 
not  definite  indications  from  Washington  as  to  the  continuance, 
or  non-continuance  of  this  legislation,  enforcement  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  food  and  grocery  distributors’  codes  is  proving  more  and  more 
difficult.  Code  authority  officials,  nautrally,  are  not  disposed  to 
go  out  and  clamp  down  on  reported  violations,  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  these  cases  will  never  come  to  trial.  Chiselers  in  the 
industry,  and  they  are  legion,  are  looking  at  the  matter  in  the 
same  light,  and  there  is  more  “corner  cutting”  in  code  observ¬ 
ance  at  pi’esent  than  has  been  the  case  for  many  moons. 

The  squabble  regarding  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  code 
for  the  mayonnaise  manufacturing  industry  is  tending  to  enliven 
interest  in  the  code  picture.  The  mayonnaise  people  are  seeking 
authority  from  NRA  to  give  them  the  right  to  demand  contracts 
from  wholesale  distributors  insuring  the  maintenance  of  resale 
prices.  The  motives  actuating  this  request  are  quite  virtuous — 
the  mayonnaise  code  seeks  to  give  all  of  the  retailers  a  fair  deal 
by  making  sure  that  the  wholesaler  will  not  sell  to  one  retailer 
at  one  price,  and  to  another  retailer  at  a  different  figure. 

The  wholesale  grocery  trade,  however,  believes  that  the  may¬ 
onnaise  code  authority  will  be  making  sufficient  contribution  to 
the  sacred  cause  of  recovery  if  they  tend  to  their  own  knitting, 
and  leave  the  wholesale  grocers  to  work  out  their  own  salvation. 
Back  of  the  controversy  is  the  antagonism  of  wholesale  grocers 
for  any  legislative  action  by  manufacturers  seeking  to  regulate 
the  operations  of  wholesale  distributors.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  if 
the  shoe  were  on  the  other  foot,  the  reaction  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  would  be  quite  similar. 

THE  BATTLE  RACES 

H.  McLAURIN,  the  stormy  field  marshal  of  the  United 
,  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  is  returning  to  the 
wars  with  the  food  and  grocery  manufacturers  who  play  ball 
with  the  chains,  and  the  chains  themselves,  as  his  perennial  foes. 
Mr.  McLaurin  has  been  waging  this  campaign  vigorously  for  lo, 
these  many  years,  but  the  end,  apparently,  is  not  yet. 

In  a  pre-convention  letter  to  members,  Mr.  McLaurin  writes: 
“We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Faultless  Starch  Com¬ 
pany  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  which  there  are  statements  which 
drive  right  through  to  the  heart  of  every  independent  wholesale 
grocer  in  the  United  States,  who  not  only  recognizes  but  also 
feels  daily  the  rank  injustices  of  which  he  is  the  victim  and  the 
discrimination  of  the  manufacturers  in  favor  of  large  buyers  of 
his  products  as  against  the  independent  wholesale  grocer. 

“The  Faultless  Starch  Company  in  its  letter  says:  ‘As  is  well 
known  to  you,  the  Faultless  Starch  Company  is  one  manufac¬ 
turer  that  has  been  outstanding  in  its  ethics  with  the  wholesale 
grocer  whom  it  serves.  We  have  never  at  any  time  given  one 
jobber  or  one  group  any  special  concessions  over  other  jobbers 
or  groups.  We  have  played  the  game  squarely  and  fairly  and 
this  same  high  standard  of  merchandising  has  also  been  main¬ 
tained  by  our  Texas  representatives,  L.  H.  Kassel  &  Company, 
whom  you  favorably  know. 

“  ‘The  writer  expects  to  attend  your  convention  next  month 
in  Memphis.  At  this  convention  will  be  a  great  many  jobbers 
from  the  states  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Alabama,  and  we 
have  recently  opened  up  these  states  on  Faultless  starch.  If,  in 
your  opinion,  it  is  consistent  to  do  so,  we  would  appreciate  it 


very  much  if  you  make  mention  of  the  Faultless  Starch  Com¬ 
pany  in  any  remarks  before  the  convention  as  being  one  firm 
you  know  which  has  always  treated  the  wholesale  grocer  with 
absolute  fairness.’  ” 

Commenting  on  this  communication,  Mr.  McLaurin  adds: 
“Naturally,  we  point  to  such  a  manufacturer  with  admiration 
and  respect.  It  is  encouraging  to  us  to  realize  that  there  is 
to  be  found  occasionally  a  manufacturer  who  is  not  contributing 
to  the  extermination  of  the  independent  food  distributor — whole¬ 
saler  and  retailer. 

“As  independent  distributors  we  have  permitted  this  destruc¬ 
tive  condition  to  continue  all  too  long,  but  at  that  we  are  con¬ 
fident  that  the  independent  wholesale  grocers  of  this  country 
are  not  the  dumb,  easy  marks  that  the  manufacturer  assumes 
us  to  be.  We  are  entitled  to  own  a  car  of  the  manufacturer’s 
merchandise  at  a  price  not  higher  than  it  is  owned  by  any  other 
buyer  in  the  nation,  and  we  shall  soon  announce  that  right  and 
demand  it.” 

The  United  States  association  is  sponsoring  a  measure,  to  be 
introduced  into  Congress  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Memphis 
convention,  it  is  understood,  which  will  seek  the  amendment  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  outlaw  many  of  the  trade 
practices  which  the  Association  now  condemns  as  unfair  and 
discriminatory. 

R.  H.  Rowe,  executive  vice  president  of  the  United  States 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  this  week  announced  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  special  arrangements  with  the  railroads  for  tickets 
for  the  Memphis  meeting  with  all  of  the  principal  railroads. 
“In  behalf  of  all  the  carriers  granting  these  reduced  rates,”  he 
said,  “we  urge  wholesale  grocers  to  use  the  railroads  for  con¬ 
vention  travel  wherever  possible. 

“The  Association’s  legislative  program,  the  future  of  NRA, 
as  well  as  other  highly  significant  developments  in  the  grocery 
trade  make  the  forthcoming  convention  one  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  every  wholesale  grocer.” 

CHAIN  TAX  LEGISLATION 

HILE  chain  store  tax  measures  have  featured  the  current 
sessions  of  many  State  Legislatures,  a  significant  feature 
which  has  been  generally  overlooked  in  the  consideration  of  this 
legislative  drive  has  been  the  almost  complete  lack  of  active 
support  for  such  tax  measures  on  the  part  of  the  organized 
wholesale  and  retail  grocery  trades. 

The  answer  to  this  seeming  apathy  is  not  a  difficult  one. 
Wholesale  grocers  and  retail  grocers,  realizing  that  consolida¬ 
tion  of  purchasing  power  and  modernized  operating  producers 
were  essential  for  successful  competition  with  the  corporate 
chain  groups,  have  been  welding  their  interests  together  through 
voluntary  chain  organizations  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 
Well  over  one  hundred  thousand  retail  grocers  are  now  banded 
together  in  such  chain  projects,  and  hundreds  of  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers  are  aligned  with  these  groups  as  the  wholesale  “sponsors” 
for  their  local  voluntaries,  or  their  local  units  of  national  volun¬ 
taries. 

These  grocery  distributors  have  been  far-sighted  enough  to 
realize  that  it  is  but  a  short  step  from  a  special  tax  on  a  cor¬ 
porate  chain  store  to  a  similar  tax  on  a  voluntary  chain  store, 
and  they  have  been  most  wary  when  it  has  come  to  active  back¬ 
ing  of  statutes  which  might  boomerang. 

This  “caginess”  has  been  heightened  by  the  experience  of  a 
group  of  retail  grocers  in  a  certain  western  state  last  year,  who 
backed  a  chain  store  tax  measure  to  enactment,  only  to  discover, 
after  the  measure  had  become  law,  that  they,  as  members  of 
voluntary  chains,  were  caught  in  the  tax  net  along  with  the 
corporate  chains,  which  had  been  the  original  targets. 
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NEW  LABELS 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  Administration  to 
accept  the  descriptive  labeling  program  laid  down  by  the 
canning  and  wholesale  grocery  industries,  it  is  reported  that  a 
wholesale  re-designing  of  canned  foods’  labels  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  industry  this  year  in  preparation  for  the  1935 
packs,  and  a  pronounced  tendency  toward  more  descriptive  label¬ 
ing  is  evident. 

Wholesale  grocers,  as  well  as  leaders  of  the  canning  industry, 
are  somewhat  concerned  lest  the  several  embiguously-worded 
bulletins  of  various  governmental  agencies  during  the  past  few 
months  create  so  much  uncertainty  among  smaller  canners  that 
the  letter  will  inadvertently  fall  into  line  with  the  proposed 
alphabetical  grading  plan,  through  a  misconception  of  the  actual 
status  of  the  labeling  situation. 

The  prompt  action  which  the  National  Canners’  Association 
has  taken  to  clarify  such  misunderstandings  among  canners  in 
’.arious  parts  of  the  country  has  come  in  for  general  com¬ 
mendation. 


AVOIDING  OVER-FILL  OF  SPINACH 

IN  the  N.  C.  A.  Information  Letter  for  March  16, 
there  was  given  a  recent  announcement  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  reducing  the  required  cut¬ 
out  weight  of  drained  solids  of  No.  10  spinach  to  60 
ounces  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  study  that  is  now 
being  made  of  the  processing  of  spinach.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  heat  penetration  of  spinach  is  mark¬ 
edly  influenced  by  the  amount  of  spinach  filled  into  the 
can.  The  processes  that  have  been  adopted  for  spin¬ 
ach  are  based  on  certain  specific  weights  of  drained 
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solids,  and  if  the  amount  of  spinach  filled  into  the  can 
is  unduly  high,  these  processes  are  not  adequate  to 
protect  the  product  from  spoilage  or  to  safeguard  the 
health  of  the  consumer. 

The  minimum  cut-out  weight  of  drained  solids  now 
required  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

No.  2  cans — 13  ounces. 

No.  21/^  cans — (19  ozs.)  1  lb.  3  ozs. 

No.  3  cans — (21.5  ozs.)  1  lb.  5.5  ozs. 

No.  10  cans — (60  ozs.)  3  lbs.  12  ozs. 

Packers  should  make  frequent  cuttings  of  their 
product  after  processing  and  cooling  to  determine  the 
weight  of  drained  solids.  It  is  important  to  comply 
with  the  weights  given  above,  but  it  is  also  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  not  to  exceed  those  weights  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  necessary  in  order  to  safely 
comply  with  them. 

In  addition  to  decreasing  the  amount  of  spinach 
packed  into  No.  10  cans,  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  increase  the  processes  for  No.  10  spinach  to  60  min¬ 
utes  at  252  degrees.  The  processes  of  the  other  sizes 
of  cans  remain  as  given  in  Bulletin  26-L. 

A  VALUABLE  STUDY  OF  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORNS 

Every  whole  grain  corn  canner  in  the  country 
knows,  that  for  many  years,  Mr.  Ralph  Cover  of 
The  United  Company,  Westminster,  Md.,  builders 
of  the  famous  TUC  corn  canning  equipment,  includ¬ 
ing  buskers,  cutters,  washers  and  trimmers,  and  now 
represented  by  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  has  been 
making  a  deep  study  of  all  phases  of  whole  grain  com 
canning,  and  holding  official  and  private  “cutting 
bees,”  cutting  and  examining  close  to  15,000  cans,  by 
his  own  acknowledgment.  Whether  you  credit  this  to 
a  selfish  motive  to  improve  the  serviceability  of  his  own 
machinery,  in  this  chosen  line,  or  to  an  innate  desire 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  any  question,  a  sort  of  fanatic¬ 
ism  on  the  subject  before  him,  as  we  believe  it  to  be, 
the  fact  remains  that  in  doing  his  he  has  undoubtedly 
rendered  a  real  service  to  all  corn  canners.  Certainly 
too  much  cannot  be  known  about  any  item  of  canned 
foods  production,  and  since  the  canning  of  whole  grain 
corn  is  one  of  the  livelist  questions  in  the  industry  to¬ 
day,  he  at  least  is  following  a  popular  idea. 

Whatever  Ralph  Cover  does  he  does  in  his  own  uni¬ 
que  way,  and  so  it  is  with  the  report  of  these  studies 
which  he  has  just  issued,  in  printery’s  latest  fad:  an 
elaborate  56  page,  photographic  reproduction  of  type¬ 
written  questions  and  answers,  covering  every  phase 
of  whole  grain  corn  canning,  by  all  known  processes, 
copyrighted ;  introduced  by  his  sales  agents,  and  show¬ 
ing  a  full  page,  excellent  protograph  of  Frank  W.  Dout- 
hitt,  characterized  by  him  as  “Builder  of  much  of  the 
foundation  for  the  whole-grain  corn  canning  industry 
of  the  future.” 

They  call  this  the  TUC  Analysis,  and  if  you  will  ad¬ 
dress  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Lombard  and  Concord  Sts., 
Baltimore,  we  are  sure  they  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
a  copy — as  sure  as  we  are  that  you  will  read  it  from 
“kiver  to  kiver,”  and  file  it  away  for  safekeeping. 
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THE  TRIBULATIONS  OF  A  CODE  AUTHORITY 

0  get  away  slightly  from  the  worries  that  you  may 
feel  beset  you  in  the  Canning  Code,  and  yet  not  so 
far  away  as  to  force  you  into  unfamiliar  ground, 
read  and  think  about  the  following,  taken  from  the 
latest  issue  of  Food  Field  Reporter,  exactly  as  there 
given : 

CODE  PROPOSES  TO  BAN 

SALAD  DRESSING  ‘TYPES’ 

A  proposed  amendment  to  the  mayonnaise  code, 
which  would  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  dressings, 
without  the  35  per  cent  vegetable  oil  content  now  stip¬ 
ulated  for  salad  dressing,  was  defended  by  A.  M.  Gil¬ 
bert  of  the  code  authority  at  a  recent  hearing  on  pro¬ 
posed  changes  to  the  pact  before  Deputy  Administra¬ 
tor  Lester  S.  Dame. 

Mr.  Gilbert  declared  that  manufacturers  were  get¬ 
ting  around  the  code  requirements  by  calling  their 
products  “A  dressing  for  salads”  or  “Smith’s  Dress¬ 
ing.”  Between  October  19  and  March  1,  the  code  au¬ 
thority,  he  said,  received  86  complaints  against  indus¬ 
try  products  not  containing  the  required  35  per  cent 
oil  content.  Some  dressings  contained  as  little  as 
per  cent  of  oil,  said  Mr.  Gilbert. 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  N.  F.  O’Dea  of  the 
O’Dea  Company,  Baltimore,  who  said  the  amendment 
would  put  him  out  of  business.  He  said  his  product 
was  easily  distinguishable  from  mayonnaise.  He  de¬ 
clined  to  tell  the  percentage  of  vegetable  oil  in  his 
product. 

Mr.  Gilbert  further  declared  that,  although  the  code 
authority  was  interested  in  the  amendment,  it  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  substitute  that  would  require  he  word  “Imita¬ 
tion”  to  be  displayed  on  each  label  opposite  the  word 
“dressing.” 

Speaking  about  the  proposed  change  in  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  industry,  W.  F.  L.  Tuttle,  managing  agent 
of  the  code  authority,  declared  that  the  change  to 
“manufacture  and  sale  by  the  manufacturer”  from  the 
words  “manufacture  and  primary  distribution”  was 
desired  to  bring  in  certain  manufacturers  who  make 
mayonnaise  and  sell  it  in  their  own  stores  and  who 
now  question  their  inclusion  under  the  code. 

A  new  clause  to  the  code  would  give  manufacturers 
a  limited  control  over  the  resale  price  by  code  buyers. 
This  change  would  require  trade  buyers  to  sell  at  the 
manufacturer  list  price  or  establish  a  price  list  of  their 
own.  The  trade  buyer  would  be  under  a  contract  to 
do  this. 

Mr.  Tuttle,  in  answer  to  the  charge  that  this  change 
was  an  instrument  to  oppress  small  companies,  de¬ 
clared  that  when  the  code  authority  acted  upon  the 
proposal,  all  five  representatives  of  small  companies 
voted  for  it. 

The  proposal  for  a  liquidated  damages  clause  was 
apparently  approved  by  all  members  of  the  industry, 
although  John  T.  Chadwell  of  the  code  authority  asked 
that  the  original  clause  be  shortened  and  simplified. 

The  Labor  Advisory  Board  asked  for  two  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  code ;  one  relating  to  standards  of  safety 
and  health  in  the  industry,  the  other  concerned  with 
the  payment  of  wages  in  currency  and  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals. 


METHODS  OF  HANDLING  CUSTOMER 
COMPLAINTS 

IS  the  customer  who  comes  bearing  a  complaint  an 
asset  or  a  liability?  A  surprising  number  of  com¬ 
panies  look  upon  him  as  an  asset  according  to 
Methods  of  Handling  Customer  Complaints,  a  report 
recently  issued  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company.  According  to  this  report  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  opinion  that  complaints,  if  correctly  handled,  may 
offer  opportunities  for  selling  the  customer  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  service.  It  may  suggest  ideas  for  betterment 
of  the  product  and  service,  or  point  the  way  to  the 
development  of  new  products  and  uses. 

That  philosophy,  however,  does  not  lead  companies 
to  encourage  complaints.  Modern  management  is  seek¬ 
ing  and  finding  many  effective  preventive  measures. 
Sales  is  one  of  these  preventives.  In  educational  ef¬ 
forts  of  this  kind,  the  report  points  out,  salesmen  are 
taught  to  sell  service  as  well  as  merchandise,  to  assist 
the  customer  in  selecting  merchandise  suited  to  his 
needs,  to  refrain  from  overselling,  to  cooperate  with 
dealers  in  moving  merchandise,  to  make  company’s 
policies  clear  regarding  terms  of  order,  returned  goods, 
etc.,  to  exercise  extreme  care  in  the  mechanics  of  mak¬ 
ing  out  an  order,  and  to  refrain  from  making  delivery 
and  other  promises  that  cannot  be  kept. 

The  report,  which  is  based  upon  a  survey  made  by 
the  Policyholders  Service  Bureau,  offers  in  some  detail 
a  discussion  of  the  methods  used  by  manufacturers, 
wholesalers  and  retailers  in  making  sure  that  com¬ 
plaints  receive  proper  attention  and  that  the  customer 
and  the  company  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  settlement. 
Case  studies  are  presented,  and  are  illustrated  with 
reproductions  of  the  forms  used  in  recording  the  re¬ 
ceipt  and  handling  of  various  complaints. 

According  to  the  report,  the  “silent  complaint”  is  an 
important  consideration  in  any  discussion  of  customer 
grievances.  The  customer  who  drifts  away  for  no 
expressed  reason,  according  to  those  contributing  to 
the  survey,  presents  a  more  complicated  problem  than 
the  customer  who  is  chronic  in  demanding  adjust¬ 
ments.  Members  of  the  former  group  are  more  num¬ 
erous;  it  is  difficult  also  to  trace  the  causes  of  mis¬ 
understanding.  Many  companies  report  making  a 
periodic  check-up  of  their  accounts  in  order  to  handle 
this  situation.  Such  investigations  have  been  known 
to  reveal  imperfections  in  the  company’s  service  or 
products  that  otherwise  might  not  have  come  to  light. 

Copies  of  Methods  of  Handling  Customer  Com¬ 
plaints  are  available  to  those  interested  and  may  be 
had  by  addressing  the  Policyholders  Service  Bureau, 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

MAY  2-3 — Indiana  Canners  (Spring  Meeting) ,  Clay- 
pool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

JUNE  6-7 — Michigan  Canners  Spring  Meeting — Park 
Palace  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 175  gallon  steam  jacketed  copper  kettles, 
$150.00  each,  while  they  last.  We  are  dealers  in  can¬ 
ning  machinery. 

Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  “Heart  of  the  Ozarks” 
Springfield,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE —  Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home. 

Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Kenyon  Cob  Crusher. 

1  Reeves  Variable  Speed  Transmission  for  two  viners. 

1  International  Dial  Time  Clock  Full  Automatic  with 
150  numbers. 

1  Sprague  Shaker  Washer. 

1  Sprague  Rotary  Washer  with  Spiral  for  peas  or 
whole  grain  corn. 

1  M  &  S  Cooker  Filler  for  No.  2  and  2^  cans;  no  can 
no  fill  attachment;  attachments  for  No  1  cans 
obtainable. 

1  G.  E.  Motor,  20  H.  P.,  60  cycle.  220  volts,  1750 
R.P.M.,  A.C. 

IG.E.  Motor,  15  H.  H.,  60  cycle,  220  volts,  1750 
R.P.M.,  A.  C. 

1  G.  E.  Motor,  15  H.  P.,  60  cycle,  220  volts,  750 
R.P.M.,  A.C. 

1  Model  B.  Curtis  Air  Compressor;  new. 

1  Holmes  Variable  Speed  Transmission. 

1  Safe. 

4  2i  in.  copper  spiral  coils  for  pulp  or  catsup. 

1  Beet  Peeler. 

Address  Box  A-2029  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 2  Sprague-Sells  Model  27  Can  Coolers, 
capacity  1200  No.  3  cans  each. 

1  Knapp  Model  E  Casing  Machine  for  1  doz.  No.  3  cans 
1  No.  429  Standard  Automatic  Carton  Gluer,  Top  and 
Bottom  Sealers,  adjustable  for  any  size 
1  9  ft.  Standard  Automatic  Carton  Sealer 
1  Jones  Special  Carton  Forming  Machine,  Filler  and 
Sealer 

1  American  Carton  Forming  Machine  with  Sealer 
1  Automatic  Johnson  Cartoning,  Weighing  and  Filling 
Machine. 

All  equipment  in  excellent  operating  condition. 
Address  Box  A-2037  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE—  1  —  15  h.  p.  D.  C.  Motor,  1100  R.  P.  M. 
Lot  of  Hangers,  Shafting,  Variable  Speed  Pulleys. 
All  in  good  condition.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 

Address  Box  A-2033  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE—  As  a  whole,  or  in  parts,  the  machinery 
and  equipment  of  The  Pendergast  Cannery  at  this 
place.  2  Upright  Boilers,  Engine,  3  Cookers,  13 
Process  Crates,  2  Scalding  Baskets,  3  Floor  Trucks, 
Hoist,  Townsend  Bean  Cutter,  Pulleys,  Line  Shaft, 
Belt,  Packing  Tables,  etc.  If  interested  come  look 
them  over,  or  write  for  price  list. 

The  Farmers  &  Merchants  National  Bank, 
Stanley,  Va. 


FOR  Sale — 4  Coons  Power  Apple  Paring  Machines 
16  Boutell  Power  Apple  Paring  Machines 
2  Morgan  Nailing  Machines  No.  7 
2  Trescott  Apple  Graders  No.  7 
2  Trescott  Apple  Graders  No.  1 
2  IJ  Strong  Steam  Traps 

1  Peerless  10  Valve  Syrupers  for  No.  2  cans  or  bottles 
1  Merrell  Soule  Corn  Cooker  Filler,  four  cylinders 
No.  2  cans 

4  Invincible  Corn  Huskers 
1  6  ton  Platform  Scale 

1  Ayars  No.  3  Tomato  Filler 

Address  Box  A-2041  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 

FOR  SALE — No.  2  Huntley  Monitor  Pea  Cleaner,  in 
perfection  condition.  Attractively  priced  for  quick 
sale. 

Address  Box  A-2040  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 2  Knapp  Labeling  Machines  for  3-lb.  cans; 

2  Standard-Knapp Boxers;  2Standard  Automatic  Glu¬ 
ing  Machines;  2  Berlin  Chapman  Continuous  Coolers 
with  temperature  control;  1  Rotary  Vacuum  Pump 
used  with  closing  machine;  1  Filling  Machine;  mis¬ 
cellaneous  Conveyors.  All  in  good  working  order. 
Discontinuing  manufacture  of  malt  syrup,  therefore 
this  equipment  will  be  sold  at  sacrifice  prices.  If  in¬ 
terested,  write  for  prices. 

Blatz  Brewing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 


WANTED— One  Chisholm-Ryder  Pre-grader  to  take 
out  No.  1  and  No.  2  sieve  only. 

John  H.  Dulany  &  Son,  Fruitland,  Md. 


WANTED — Several  4  tier.  No.  2  can  Crates  for  40x72 
Retorts;  One  Whole  Grain  Corn  Washer;  Several 
Tomato  Planters. 

Address  Box  A-2023  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Tomato  Seed  Pulper  and  Rolling  Screen. 
Also  Duplex  Pulper,  and  Corn  or  Bean  Drying  Equip¬ 
ment.  Must  be  in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-2036  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Used  500  gallon  Copper  Steam  Jacketed 
Kettle.  State  price,  condition,  type  and  manufacture. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  229  E.  South  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WANTED— One  Peerless  Round  Exhauster  for  No.  1 
to  No,  3  cans  with  intake  and  discharge  together  at 
side  of  machine. 

John  H.  Dulany  &  Son,  Fruitland,  Md. 
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WANTED— 2  Chisholm-Ryder  Medium  Snippers  com¬ 
plete  with  table 
1  2”  Steam  Pump 
1  Monitor  Pea  Washer 

1  Peerless  Exhaust  Box  for  No.  2’s  and  No.  3’s. 

Give  age,  best  price  and  condition. 

Gervas  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

WANTED— Tomato  Juice  Equipment,  Juice  Extractor, 
and  Steamer.  Must  be  in  first  class  condition.  State 
full  particulars  and  price. 

Address  Box  B-2042  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale  —  Factories 

FOR  SALE— Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  Tomatoes,  Tomato  Pulp  and 
Apple  Butter. 

The  Industrial  Lease  Dept. ,  The  Great  A.  &  P. 
Tea  Co., 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 

FOR  SALE— Cannery  located  at  Harrington,  Delaware. 
Private  siding,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Suitable  for  can¬ 
ning  of  tomatoes,  peas  or  beans. 

E.  C.  Reese,  Harrington,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Sauerkraut  factory  in  Northwestern  Ohio, 
fully  equipped,  capacity  twenty-five  car  loads  once 
filling.  Ample  acreage  surrounding  it.  Price  reason¬ 
able. 

Address  Box  A-2034  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Small  Cannery  in  New  York  State,  equip¬ 
ped  to  pack  Rhubarb,  Cherries,  Berries,  Tomatoes, 
Carrots  and  Beets.  Excellent  location,  labor  plenti¬ 
ful.  Good  water  supply  and  priced  to  sell. 

Address  Box  A-2039  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale  —  Seed 

FOR  SALE— 1934  grown  Round  Pod  Wax  and  String¬ 
less  Green  Refugee  Bean  Seed. 

Address  Box  A-2031  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Limited  quantity  of  choice  hand  tipped 
and  butted  Country  Gentleman  and  12-row  Bantam 
Seed  Corn. 

W.  C.  Pressing  Co.,  Norwalk,  Ohio 

For  Sale  —  Plants 

FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants.  Grown  for  canners.  One 
hundred  acres  in  Kentucky,  also  Mississppi.  Ready 
after  April  25th  until  July  1st.  10  years  experience. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Frank  H.  Patterson,  Hawesville,‘Ky. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Manager-Superintendent  for  one  line  corn  plant,  also 
tomato  products,  with  installing  experience.  If  satisfactory, 
with  good  reference,  you  could  invest  some  capital.  Give  ex¬ 
perience  and  proposition. 

Address  Box  B-2024  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Warehouse  Foreman  to  have  charge  of  handling  goods 
in  and  shipping  out.  Must  be  experienced  man,  capable  of  get¬ 
ting  most  efficient  work  out  of  large  crew  colored  help.  When 
applying,  name  salary  wanted  year-round  basis. 

Address  Box  B-2028  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Experienced,  competent  man  to  pack  quality  soups, 
spaghetti,  pork  &  beans,  etc.  Give  experience,  references,  age 
and  salary  expected  in  reply. 

Address  Box  B-2013  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED — Fast  growing  Canning  Machinery  business  in 
need  of  experienced  man.  Will  sell  an  interest  in  the  business. 

Address  Box  B-2021  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Experienced  man  to  operate  cannery  in  Maryland  on 
tomatoes,  apples.  Kraut  and  stringless  beans.  State  experience 
and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-2035  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Thoroughly  experienced  Jelly  and  Preserve  Cook. 
State  age  and  all  particulars  of  past  experience. 

Address  Box  B-2038  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent  in  town  or  city.  This 
man  is  a  factory  installer  and  a  fine  quality  packer  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  also  meats  of  all  kinds.  In  the  game  26  years;  age 
44;  best  of  health.  Fine  references  as  well  as  personality.  Has 
packed  meat  for  the  Government. 

Address  Box  B-2008  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent.  Have  had  15 
years  experience  canning  corn,  beans  and  apples.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references  as  to  ability  and  character.  Age  38.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Would  consider  some  other  position  packing  other 
products,  if  chance  for  advancement. 

Address  Box  B-2014  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  a  capable  and  energetic  young  man, 
supervising  the  preserving  and  cold  packing  of  berries,  also  the 
barreling  of  peppers  and  dill  pickles. 

Address  B-2019  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  field  man  experienced  in  growing 
quality  corn,  asparagus,  beets,  beans  and  tomatoes.  Can  handle 
from  field  to  warehouse.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-2016  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent  who  has  had 
wide  experience  packing  a  general  vegetable  line.  Excellent 
mechanic  and  good  producer.  Prefer  yearly  basis. 

Address  Box  B-2022  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  a  practical  jam,  jelly  and  preserve 
cook. 

Address  Box  B-2025  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


FORTY-WINK  EGGS 

Waitress:  “Two-minute  eggs,  sir?  I  thought  you 
always  wanted  them  three  minutes.” 

Breakfaster:  “I  know,  but  I’ve  decided  to  sleep  a 
little  longer  mornings.” 

GLASS  ARM 

Golfer:  “There  goes  little  Binks  and  Miss  Munny. 
I  thought  she  threw  him  over.” 

Partner:  “So  she  did.  But  you  know  how  a  girl 
throws.” 


The  broker  or  the 
jobber,  concerned 
primarily  with  the 
re-sale  of  a  product, 


knows  that  attractive  labels  are  an  im' 


portant  factor  in  moving  goods. 


Minister:  “Now,  Macpherson,  why  don’t  you  fight 
against  your  longing  for  drink  ?  When  you  are  tempt¬ 
ed,  think  of  your  wife  at  home.” 

Macpherson  (thoughtfully)  :  “When  the  thirst  is 
upon  me,  I  am  absolutely  devoid  of  fear.” 

First  Barber — ^What  makes  you  so  late? 

Second  Barber — I  was  shaving  myself  and  before 
I  realized  it,  I  talked  myself  into  a  haircut  and  a 
shampoo. 


For  labels  that  sell  all  along  the  line. 


UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
&  LITHOGRAPH  COMPANY 


CINCINNATI  NEW  YORK  BALTIMORE 

303  Beech  Street  52-C  East  19th  Street  403  Cross  Street 


AT  EASE! 

Lady  (to  tramp) :  “If  you’re  begging  a  favor  you 
might  at  least  take  your  hands  out  of  your  pockets.” 

Tramp:  “Well,  the  truth  is,  lady.  I’m  beggin’  a  pair 
o’  braces.” 

“You’re  very  interested  in  that  stuffed  bird,”  said 
the  ornithologist. 

“Yes,”  said  the  aviation  expert.  I  think  its  steering 
gear  infringes  one  of  my  patents.” 

“Let  me  off  at  the  next  stop,  conductor.  I  thought 
this  was  a  lunch  wagon.” 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO 


Lawyer — Your  Honor,  I  would  like  to  ask  for  more 
time  for  my  client. 

Judge — All  right.  I  was  going  to  give  him  five 
years.  Now  I’ll  give  him  10. 

Wife  (at  head  of  stairs) :  “Is  that  you,  John?” 

Heavy  Voice  from  Dark :  “Who  was  you  expectin’  ?” 

“Can  I  help  you  start  that  car?  I  know  a  lot  about 
that  make.” 

“Well,  whisper  it.  There  are  ladies  present.” 

He:  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  a  taxi 
and  a  bus? 

She:  No. 

He :  Fine,  we’ll  take  the  bus. 


-♦“JSkSJP„ 


IDNATO  FIELD  tUHPEm 


FC3UR  TYPES 
NOW  AT  LOW 
PRICES  ^ 


SEND  FOR  SAMPLE 
TODAY 

RIVERSIDE  MEG.  CO.  ] 
MuHreetboro, 

EV  " 
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PEA  CANNERS! 

Assure  yourself  the  best  in  Alaska  seed  by  planting  our 
WILT  RESISTANT  ALASKA  PEAS 

This  strain  is  productive,  uniform,  and  is  100%  resistant  to  Fusarium  Wilt.  Its  use  in  wilt 
infested  areas  of  Maryland  and  Wisconsin  has  prevented  losses  from  this  cause.  Book  your 
1 936  contract  orders  now. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baittmore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet 
Illinois ;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. :  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland’, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Leclu’yse  S.  A." 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


FOUR  TYPES 


FOUR  PRICES 


Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


HTrn'l  ^ 

y'  1  ^  I 


PRINTING 


BALTIMORE.  MD. 


LITHOGRAPHING 
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WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Labor  Troubles  on  the  Horizon — A  Processing  Tax  on  Tin? — 
Canners  Taken  for  a  Ride — Better  Weather  Revives  Farm 

Work 

Happenings — The  week  has  seen  some  happen¬ 
ings  which  may  play  important  parts  in  the  lives 
of  canners,  and  in  the  markets  for  canned  foods. 
One  new  departure,  or  at  least  one  out  of  the  ordinary, 
is  the  introduction  of  a  bill  at  Washington  to  impose 
a  processing  tax  of  6c  per  pound  on  pig  tin,  or  tin  as 
used  on  tin  plate,  when  such  pigs  are  imported.  The 
object  is  to  force  use  of  domestic  supplies  of  tin,  and 
thereby  build  up  a  tin  mining  and  smelting  industry 
in  this  country,  stated  as  an  emergency  measure.  Be¬ 
hind  this,  of  course  is  an  interesting  story.  For  years 
one  of  the  tightest  syndicates  in  the  world,  controlled 
by  English  interests  in  London,  has  existed  and  it  has 
been  most  arbitrary  in  its  handling  of  market  prices 
and  supplies,  controlling  as  it  does  all  worthwhile  tin 
supplies  from  the  Straits  Settlements  and  elsewhere. 
Practically  all  the  tin  used  in  making  tin  plates,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  better  kinds  used  for  food  cans,  has  to  be 
bought  from  this  syndicate,  and  has  been  from  the 
beginning.  Extensive  efforts  have  been  made  to  dis¬ 
cover  tin  supplies  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  but  to  no  avail.  Some  little  low  grade  ores  have 
been  found,  but  that  is  all.  With  this  regulation  is  an¬ 
other:  to  prevent  the  export  of  tin  waste,  scrap,  etc. 
If  the  bill  becomes  law  it  may  affect  the  prices  of  cans, 
but  only  slightly.  About  one  pound  of  tin  is  used  to 
the  base  box  of  tin  plate,  from  which  450  No.  1  cans 
are  made.  It  presents  a  slim  excuse,  therefore,  for  any 
raise  in  can  prices. 

A  more  important  consideration  relates  to  labor  ac¬ 
tion.  Out  on  the  Columbia  River,  where  salmon  can¬ 
ning  is  ready  to  open,  the  fishermen  are  contesting  a 
demand  of  the  canners  to  reduce  the  price  of  fish  from 
10c  per  pound  forced  last  season,  and  on  account  of 
which  it  is  said  all  canners  lost  money,  to  9c  per  pound. 
In  league  with  the  fishermen’s  union  is  the  union  of 
cannery  workers,  and  they  are  demanding,  so  the  re¬ 
port  says,  65c  per  hour,  against  50c  paid  last  season, 
and  in  face  of  STi/oc  per  hour  set  by  the  NR  A.  This 
will  give  an  inkling  of  what  canners  may  expect  in 
labor  matters  this  packing  season,  and  ought  to  give 
pause  to  the  price-cutters  on  future  contracts.  Salmon 
canners  were  tied  up  with  strikes  last  season,  and  it 
looks  like  more  of  it  this  year.  The  Government  will 
soon  learn  that  it  will  have  to  enforce  drastic  regula¬ 


tions  on  labor,  where  it  fails  to  co-operate  with  Gov¬ 
ernment  agreements,  just  as  it  now  does  with  employ¬ 
ers  who  offend.  Where  employers  are  found  comply¬ 
ing  with  NRA  rulings  as  to  wages  and  hours  of  labor, 
and  labor  interferes  by  striking,  as  it  has  done  in 
numerous  instances,  then  the  strikers  should  be  ruled 
out,  and  prevented  from  interfering  with  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  other  workers  from  the  unemployed  ranks, 
and  above  all  prevented  from  practicing  intimidation 
and  sabotage.  By  such  unjustified  strikes  they  have 
ruled  themselves  out,  and  they  should  be  punished  by 
being  kept  out.  The  Government  will  never  get  any¬ 
where  by  the  present  all-for-labor  practices. 

Another  labor  enactment  has  happened  in  the  sugar 
beet  industry.  The  Jones-Costigan  Act  has  been  used 
to  give  AAA  authority  to  set  minimum  wage  rates  of 
$17.50  to  $21.50,  depending  upon  the  location,  per  acre 
for  harvest.  If  that  can  be  taken  as  a  promise  for 
canning  crops,  there  may  be  more  trouble  ahead  for 
the  canners.  Farmers  Associations  in  the  belt  regions 
are  threatening  to  take  the  case  into  court.  In  the  face 
of  such  happenings  how  do  the  buyers  of  below-cost 
futures  expect  to  get  the  goods?  The  more  sensible 
plan,  however,  is  for  the  canner  not  to  get  entangled 
with  such  low-priced  contracts.  They  have  had  plenty 
of  warning,  about  possible  labor  troubles  as  well  as 
about  below  cost  probabilities.  That  is  the  crop  of 
happenings  for  this  week  but  it  is  enough. 

THE  MARKET — Realization  of  the  immense  call  to 
be  made  upon  canned  food  stocks,  both  spots  and  of 
the  packs  of  1935,  by  the  great  five  billion  dollar  relief 
plan,  is  gradually  seeping  into  the  consciousness  of  the 
buyers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  of  the  canners,  too.  Every 
day  in  every  way  spots  next  fall,  instead  of  futures 
now,  look  bigger  and  better.  Keep  that  in  mind,  and 
that  is  all  we  want  to  say  about  futures  now. 

There  has  been  somewhat  of  a  revival  in  spot  buy¬ 
ing,  the  reports  saying  that  retailers  are  coming  back 
into  the  market.  In  other  words  the  waiting  game  is 
over  for  the  time  being  at  least,  and  maybe  we  will 
see  prices  harden  up  again,  and  probably  advance. 
They  never  should  have  declined,  for  retailers  have 
never  had  anything  but  light  supplies,  and  the  consum¬ 
ing  public  has  not  even  hesitated  in  its  steady  on¬ 
slaught  upon  canned  foods.  The  canners  were  just 
taken  for  a  ride,  that  is  those  who  weakened  and  sold 
the  goods  at  the  recent  shaded  prices,  when  in  fact 
they  were  entitled  to  rather  considerable  advances,  due 
to  the  known  scarcity  of  the  goods.  There  is  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  real  runaway  market  on  spot  prices  of  nearly 
everything  in  the  canned  foods  line,  and  we  have  reach¬ 
ed  the  period  in  the  year  when  such  things  usually 
happen.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not  happen.  There 
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is  not  much  speculative  nerve  left  in  traders,  and  it 
is  well  there  is  not.  Such  prices  are  not  good  for  the 
market ;  too  many  canners  get  a  brainstorm  and  imag¬ 
ine  the  top-high  prices  will  remain  indefinitely,  and 
all  through  the  new  packs,  and  so  they  over-do  those 
packs.  Peak  prices  help  mighty  few,  but  the  depth 
prices  catch  nearly  everybody. 

More  normal,  spring-like  weather  has  prevailed  this 
past  week,  and  is  helping  all  crops  and  operations,  and 
apparently  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Most  can¬ 
ners  are  busy  planting,  or  getting  ready  to  plant — 
busy  on  the  new  crops,  and  filled  with  great  expecta¬ 
tions.  But  so  were  the  wheat  men,  in  the  great  wheat 
belt  of  the  middle  west — and  now  look  at  the  dern 
thing!  After  all  the  increased  planting,  hardly  more 
than  half  a  crop  is  expected,  and  then  only  if  there 
are  no  more  dust  storms,  and  plenty  of  rains. 

We  have  to  report  that  the  old-time  Peach  Killer  has 
been  reported,  riding  in  on  the  frosts  and  freezes  of 
the  past  month,  to  say  nothing  of  the  record  low  tem¬ 
peratures  of  the  past  winter.  Returns  from  those  20 
degree  below  zero  visits  in  and  around  Baltimore,  are 
beginning  to  come  in.  It  would  be  strange  if  such 
records  did  not  leave  some  troubles  behind. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade*’ 

Break  in  Futures  Uncalled  For — Little  or  No  Business  at  Lower 
Prices — Report  Sales  of  Low  Priced  Future  Tomatoes  Holds 
Market  at  Standstill — Corn  and  Peas  Quiet — Better  Export 
Outlook — Salmon  Continues  Firm — Brokers  Mid-year 
Meeting  May  20th 

New  York,  April  26,  1935. 

HE  SITUATION — Notwithstanding  reports  of  ad¬ 
verse  weather  conditions  in  some  of  the  principal 
canning  sections  of  the  country,  the  market  has 
failed  to  develop  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  real  rally, 
and  buyers  continue  to  display  bearish  views  on  the 
market  outlook.  Distributors  are  apparently  convinced 
that  spots  are  on  the  toboggan,  and  that  they  will  not 
stop  sliding  until  they  are  in  line  with  futures.  With 
futures  under  pressure  in  some  instances,  the  indicated 
anticipated  decline  in  spots  would  be  sharp  indeed,  if 
the  market  actually  works  out  to  the  pattern.  There 
are  serious  doubts  in  some  quarters,  however,  that  this 
will  be  the  case. 

THE  OUTLOOK — While  buyers  are  still  hammering 
futures  wherever  possible,  they  are  not  doing  much 
additional  booking  of  futures,  even  at  the  concessions 
reported,  and  the  canners  who  are  quoting  concessions 
in  new  pack  goods  are  in  reality  only  undermining  the 
position  of  their  market  without  much  tangible  in  the 
way  of  actual  business  to  reward  them.  There  are 
growing  indications  that  canners  are  about  fed  up  on 
the  price  cutting  which  regularly  develops  in  the 
futures  market  about  this  time  of  the  year,  and  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  industry  this  year  will  sit  back 
and  let  the  lone  wolves  sell  themselves  “into  the  bag,” 


which  is  a  polite  way  of  referring  to  the  ancient  and 
honorable  practice  of  booking  futures  at  a  loss. 

TOMATOES — Pricewise,  the  market  is  barren  of 
developments,  insofar  as  spots  are  concerned,  and 
trading  has  been  quiet  along  routine  lines  throughout 
the  week.  Futures  are  reported  to  be  weakening,  but 
close  analysis  of  the  market  situation,  insofar  as  south¬ 
ern  packs  are  concerned,  indicates  that  this  weakness 
is  neither  as  pronounced  or  as  general  as  common  re¬ 
port  would  have  it.  The  market  for  Indiana  new  packs 
has  continued  sluggish  since  the  reported  booking  of 
a  sizable  volume  of  new  pack  2s  at  70c,  and  all  efforts 
of  the  packers  to  get  the  market  going  again  on  a 
higher  price  level  are  proving  fruitless.  On  the  Coast, 
the  market  for  standard  spots  is  reflecting  the  general 
easiness,  with  concessions  reported  both  on  spot  ship¬ 
ments  and  futures.  Under  these  conditions,  buyers  are 
holding  aloof  from  the  market  as  much  as  possible, 
pending  some  definite  stabilization  of  the  price 
structure. 

CORN — Reports  of  a  probable  heavy  pack  this  year 
have  slowed  interest  in  both  spots  and  futures,  and 
while  further  price  recessions  have  failed  to  develop, 
the  market  undertone  is  rather  easy.  Jobbers  have 
covered  futures  in  a  moderate  way  on  fancy  quality  for 
their  private  labels,  but  little  business  on  lower  grades 
is  reported. 

PEAS — With  the  market  on  1934  packs  down  to 
about  $1.00  per  dozen  for  standards,  F.  0.  B.  cannery, 
buying  interest  is  lagging,  with  the  trade  picking  up 
supplies  only  as  needed  for  immediate  distribution. 
Futures  are  also  neglected  at  the  moment,  although 
prices  named  for  1935  are  holding  fairly  steady. 

FROZEN  VEGETABLES — A  pronounced  revival  in 
the  demand  for  quick  frozen  foods  is  reported  from 
principal  markets  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  where 
both  the  chains  and  the  independents  are  taking  up 
this  line  with  more  enthusiasm.  In  addition  to  the  line 
of  quick  frozen  meats  and  fruits,  these  stores  are  fea¬ 
turing  quick  frozen  corn,  peas,  spinach,  and  other 
products  which  are  now  coming  into  direct  competition 
with  fancy  canned  foods  lines  to  an  increasing  extent. 

ASPARAGUS — Reports  from  California  canning 
centers  indicate  that  the  packers  are  now  swinging 
into  operations  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  is  expected  that 
packing  operations  will  continue  well  through  June. 
A  pack  of  2,250,000  cases  maximum  has  been  set  by 
the  control  board,  which  compares  with  1,914,000  cases 
packed  last  year.  Unsold  stocks  of  asparagus  held  by 
California  canners  as  of  March  1  this  year  were  119,- 
417  cases. 

EXPERT  OUTLOOK  —  Coast  reports  state  that 
there  have  been  numerous  inquiries  for  canned  fruits 
of  the  1935  pack  received  from  abroad,  particularly 
from  distributors  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  California  and  Northwestern  packers 
of  a  heavier  export  buying  movement  this  season  will 
apparently  be  realized.  It  is  expected  that  British 
buyers  will  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  marketing  of 
apricots,  cherries,  and  other  canned  fruit  lines  this 
year,  and  reports  of  a  probable  shortage  of  Australian 
and  South  African  fruits  in  the  British  market  have 
further  improved  the  export  outlook. 
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SALMON — The  salmon  market  continues  the  out¬ 
standing  feature  of  the  canned  foods  market  from  the 
standpoint  of  price  stability,  and  quotations  continue 
well  held  on  all  grades.  While  buyers  are  fairly  well 
covered  on  prompt  and  nearby  requirements,  the  con¬ 
tinued  steady  position  of  the  market  on  the  Coast  has 
given  buyers  sufficient  confidence  to  permit  of  con¬ 
tinued  buying  of  wanted  brands  for  shipment. 

SPINACH — Spring  pack  spinach  on  the  Coast  con¬ 
tinued  to  show  a  firm  tone,  with  packers  of  advertised 
brands  in  particular  showing  strong  price  views  on 
the  market.  Canners  quote  new  pack  at  721^4  to  80 
cents  for  Is,  80  to  90  cents  for  2s,  95  cents  to  $1.05 
for  2i/4s,  and  $3.15  to  $3.50  for  10s,  all  F.  0.  B.  com¬ 
mon  shipping  point.  The  unusually  wide  price  spread 
between  the  advertised  and  unadvertised  brands  is  due 
to  the  advances  which  packers  of  the  known  brands 
have  made  effective  since  it  became  apparent  that  pack 
totals  would  not  come  up  to  earlier  expectations.  The 
southern  market  for  canned  spinach  is  likewise  look¬ 
ing  up. 

PEACHES — The  coast  market  for  spot  peaches  con¬ 
tinues  to  display  considerable  irregularity.  Since  re¬ 
cent  sales  of  standards  at  $1.40  and  $1.45  for  choice, 
the  market  has  apparently  recovered  slightly,  and  can¬ 
ners  now  quote  prompt  shipment  peaches  at  $1.45  to 
$1.60  for  standards,  $1.55  to  $1.75  for  choice,  and  $1.75 
to  $1.90  for  fancy.  The  unusual  price  spread  is  silent 
testimony  of  the  lack  of  stability  of  the  market,  and  it 
is  reported  that  posted  prices  can  still  be  shaded  on 
a  firm  bid. 

PINEAPPLE — No  price  changes  have  developed  on 
Hawaiian  pineapple  during  the  week,  and  the  market 
continues  to  show  a  steady  undertone  on  both  crushed 
and  sliced,  with  a  fair  volume  of  replacement  buying 
for  coast  shipment  reported. 

BROKERS  TO  MEET — A  number  of  canned  food 
brokers  from  the  local  market  are  expected  to  make 
plans  to  go  to  Memphis  during  the  week  of  May  20,  at 
which  time  the  National  Food  Brokers’  Association 
will  hold  an  informal  mid-year  meeting  in  that  city, 
in  connection  with  the  annual  convention  of  the  United 
States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association.  More  of  the 
local  brokers,  however,  are  expected  to  wait  until  the 
following  month,  when  the  brokers’  organization  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  hold  another  informal  meeting  in  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  and  an  informal 
gathering  of  many  members  of  National-American 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  and  Associated  Gro¬ 
cery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc. 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD — Reflecting  the  easier  under¬ 
tone  evident  in  some  divisions  of  the  canned  foods 
market,  fruits  for  salad  are  now  showing  a  wider  price 
range  for  shipment  from  the  Coast.  Canners  quote 
No.  Is  at  $1.40  to  $1.45  for  choice  and  $1.50  to  $1.65 
for  fancy,  with  2s  ranging  $1.80  to  $1.85  for  choice 
and  $1.95  to  $2.05  for  fancy.  On  2i/^s,  the  market 
holds  at  $2.35  to  $2.45  for  choice  quality,  with  fancy 
at  $2.50  to  $2.80,  while  10s  are  held  at  $8.25  for  choice, 
and  $8.75  to  $9.50  for  fancy,  all  F.  0.  B.  California 
cannery  or  common  shipping  point. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘‘The  Canning  Trade” 

Small  Stocks  of  Canned  Foods  Reported  in  Distributing  Chan¬ 
nels — Berries  and  Vegetable  Outlook  Promising,  Trade  Inter¬ 
ested  in  New  Pack — Chinch  Bugs  Reported — Chiselers  Hedg¬ 
ing  on  President’s  Administration  Order  X-98 

Chicago,  Ill.,  April  26,  1935. 

ENERAL  CONDITIONS— The  past  week’s  busi¬ 
ness  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  light  stocks 
of  canned  foods  are  being  held  generally  by  both 
the  jobbing,  chain  and  retail  trade.  In  the  very  face 
of  this  condition  and  with  the  hopeful  prospect  for 
general  business  activity  the  coming  eight  months, 
competition  in  canned  foods  seems  to  have  developed 
severe  intensity  of  late.  The  buying  organizations  that 
are  springing  up  like  weeds,  are  the  cause  of  some  of 
it  and — any  thinking  man  upon  investigation,  will  be 
forced  to  that  conclusion.  The  sooner  it  is  declared 
illegal  for  a  buyer  or  any  subsidiary  of  a  buyer,  to  re¬ 
ceive  all  or  any  part  of  brokerage,  just  that  much 
sooner  will  the  canning  industry  be  benefitted. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — A  curtailment  of  the  pack 
this  coming  season,  like  1934,  will  undoubtedly  be  in 
effect.  Costs  will  be  at  least  as  high  as  last  year  and 
possibly  those  early  sellers  of  peaches  that  booked  at 
1934  opening  less  5  per  cent,  might  be  caught  just  like 
the  early  sellers  of  asparagus  were. 

Spot  peaches  have  weakened  a  little,  resulting  in 
some  sizeable  business  in  this  market.  No.  21/4  stan¬ 
dard  clings  are  now  quoted  at  $1.40  Coast  with  choice 
at  $1.45. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWESTERN  FRUITS  —  Interest 
lies  in  the  new  packings  and  crop  prospects  on  the 
principal  items  like — strawberries,  red  raspberries, 
etc.  Reports  have  it  that  Marshal  and  Ettersburg 
strawberries  promise  better  than  last  year  and  a  nor¬ 
mal  tonnage  is  expected.  On  red  raspberries,  some 
damage  has  been  recorded  on  account  of  freezing  wea¬ 
ther.  Blackberries  seem  to  be  in  good  shape.  Prunes, 
pears  and  apples  are  all  in  the  “good  condition”  class. 

TOMATOES — Future  trading  continues  quiet.  The 
spot  market  has  developed  added  interest  and  a  little 
strength  has  crept  into  the  situation.  It  seems  impos¬ 
sible  to  buy  No.  2  tin  standards  today,  either  from 
Indiana  or  the  East  at  less  than  90c  delivered.  No. 
21/)  tin  standards  and  extra  standards  are  quite  scarce 
in  Indiana  and  Ohio  but  some  sales  were  made  on  No. 
21/2  good  extra  standards  at  $1.20  cannery. 

CORN — Future  trading  is  at  a  standstill.  Spot  corn 
is  moving  better,  particularly  at  concessions.  Some 
re-sales  have  been  made  by  jobbers  who  still  had  goods 
at  cannery  points.  One  of  these  sales  was  at  95c  F. 
0.  B.  Illinois  cannery  for  No.  2  tin  extra  standards, 
w’hich  is  the  low  for  the  past  several  months.  No.  2 
standard  corn  from  Ohio  and  Indiana  is  available  at 
97I/2C  to  $1.00  delivered  Chicago. 

PEAS — Here  and  there  an  order  for  future  peas  is 
recorded.  Seeding  operations  are  underway  through¬ 
out  the  entire  Middlewestern  pea  section.  The  past 
four  days  of  pleasant  and  seasonable  weather  has 
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enabled  canners  to  get  more  or  less  caught  up  with 
their  sowing  operations. 

Spot  peas  sure  hit  the  toboggan.  One  can  buy  No. 

2  standard  Wisconsin  peas  today  at  $1.00  delivered 
Chicago.  Just  a  case  of  where  spot  values  are  blend¬ 
ing  with  future  values. 

SALMON — Market  firm,  although  the  trend  is  slow. 
Canners  on  the  Coast  seem  quite  optimistic  over  the 
outlook.  High  meat  prices  are  unquestionably  stimu¬ 
lating  the  demand. 

SHRIMP  AND  OYSTERS — These  two  items  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  a  little  dull  now  that  the  Lenten  season 
is  over,  until  the  summer  demand  sets  in.  No.  1  fancy 
medium  shrimp  is  available  at  $1.15  delivered  Chicago. 
Oysters  are  high  and  scarce  with  5  ounce  raising  in 
price  from  $1.10  to  $1.20  Chicago. 

CHINCH  BUGS  AGAIN — The  following  appeared 
in  our  local  paper  on  the  21st,  being  a  report  from 
Bloomington,  Ill.: 

“Chinch  bugs,  aroused  by  the  recent  warm  wea¬ 
ther,  were  reported  today  to  be  on  the  wing  in 
central  Illinois.  Reappearance  of  the  adult  bugs, 
which  have  hibernated  during  the  winter,  has  just 
started,  and  several  days  of  near  70  degree  tem¬ 
perature  will  be  required  to  bring  the  pests  out 
in  full  force.  There  is  little  that  farmers  can  do 
at  this  time  of  the  year  to  combat  the  bugs,  other 
than  to  arrange  crops  so  that  they  will  be  least 
subject  to  destruction  this  summer.  Crops  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  grass  crops  are  not  placed  together 
give  the  farmers  a  better  chance  of  warding  off 
chinch  bug  infestation  in  June  and  early  July.” 

A  TRUE  RACKET — When  President  Roosevelt  is¬ 
sued  Administrative  Order  X-98,  there  wasn’t  any 
question  but  that  it  applied  to  farmer  co-operatives. 
The  “chiselers”  however,  took  advantage  of  it  and  are 
trying  to  make  everyone  believe  that  they  are  co-oper¬ 
ative.  This  shows  to  what  length  the  “chiseler”  goes. 
One  of  the  more  prominent  buying  organizations  of  the 
country  have,  like  ^e  cameleon,  changed  colors  a  half 
dozen  times  since  the  Grocery  Code  came  up  and  now 
— they  flaunt  the  word — co-operative  in  all  their  litera¬ 
ture.  A  wholesale  grocer  in  Chicago,  too,  has  changed 
his  name  by  adding  the  word  co-operative.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  President  Roosevelt  will  correct  this  mis¬ 
understanding  in  the  immediate  future. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade'* 

No  Shrimp  Available  for  Canning,  Being  Used  in  Raw  Market 
at  Top  Prices — Oyster  Canning  Season  Closed,  with  Raw  Mar¬ 
ket  to  Close  May  1 — Cold  Weather  Retarding  Growth  of 
Stringless  Beans,  Crop  in  Good  Condition 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  26,  1935. 

SHRIMP — There  were  more  shrimp  available  in  this 
section  the  past  week  than  the  previous  one,  but 
not  available  in  sufficient  large  quantities  to  can 
and  they  ail  went  to  the  raw,  headless  shrimp  shippers. 


The  price  of  raw  headless  shrimp  has  been  holding 
up  well  and  as  the  market  was  cleaned  up  on  raw 
shrimp  the  previous  week,  it  takes  quite  a  bit  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  market,  hence  as  long  as  the  raw  market  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  shrimp  produced  at  a  good  price,  there  is 
very  little  likelihood  of  any  shrimp  being  canned,  be¬ 
cause  the  raw  dealers  can  pay  a  much  higher  price 
than  the  canners  to  the  fishermen  and  the  factories 
would  not  get  enough  shrimp  to  operate  profitably. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  shrimp  are  scarce  and 
caught  in  small  dabs,  it  pays  the  factories  to  have  the 
fishermen  turn  over  the  small  dabs  caught  to  the  raw 
dealers,  rather  than  to  hold  them  over  until  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  shrimp  is  accumulated  to  justify  the  can¬ 
neries  to  operate,  so  the  raw  dealers  and  the  canneries 
more  or  less  work  together  on  this. 

The  market  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up  on  small  can¬ 
ned  shrimp  and  the  medium  and  large  grades  are  the 
only  ones  to  be  had,  but  whatever  the  stock  of  canned 
shrimp  on  hand  is,  there  is  very  little  likelihood  of  the 
present  spring  pack  affecting  it  very  much  from  a  pro¬ 
duction  standpoint,  because  there  are  usually  more 
shrimp  sold  in  the  spring  than  produced  and  right  now, 
it  is  all  going  out  and  nothing  coming  in,  so  the  stock 
in  the  warehouses  of  the  packers  is  dwindling  down. 

There  should  be  an  increased  consumption  of  shrimp 
this  summer  over  the  previous  years,  if  the  drinkers  of 
beer  go  back  to  their  old  habits  of  having  shrimp 
served  with  their  stein  or  bottle  of  beer. 

They  go  mighty  good  together. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  firm  at  $1.15  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
large,  with  some  of  the  fancy,  special  packs  bringing 
$1.25  per  dozen,  F.  O.  B.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  oyster  canning  season  is  over  with, 
but  the  raw  oyster  business  is  still  lagging  along  and 
the  retail  sea  food  markets  are  still  handling  raw  oys¬ 
ters,  but  they  will  hardly  keep  them  beyond  May  1, 
which  ends  the  months  with  the  “R”  and  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  believed  are  the  only  months  that  raw  oysters 
should  be  eaten. 

Unfortunately  for  the  oyster  canning  industry,  the 
consumer  has  never  been  taught  that  cove  oysters  are 
just  as  good  and  delicious  in  the  months  of  June  and 
July  as  in  the  months  of  December  and  January  and 
the  housewife  stops  serving  canned  oysters  on  her 
table  when  the  raw  oyster  season  ends,  hence  we  need 
demonstrations  and  sale  campaigns  to  induce  the 
housewives  to  serve  cove  oysters  on  her  table  in  the 
summer  months. 

This  season  the  Gulf  Coast  section  had  one  of  the 
finest  crops  of  oysters  ever  produced  and  therefore  a 
quality  pack  in  every  respect  was  turned  out  by  the 
canners,  so  this  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  put  on  a 
summer  sale  demonstration  and  advertisement. 

Otherwise,  we  will  have  to  lay  back  and  take  it  easy 
until  next  fall  when  the  raw  oyster  season  opens  again. 

It  was  feared  that  the  heavy  rains  we  had  a  month 
ago  would  bring  down  too  much  fresh  water  in  the  bay 
and  kill  the  oysters  of  this  section,  but  it  did  not  last 
long  enough  to  do  this,  and  on  the  contrary  the  rains 
were  beneficial,  because  they  made  the  waters  in  the 
bay  just  fresh  enough  to  kill  the  conchs  that  threat¬ 
ened  to  infest  these  waters  and  kill  the  oysters. 
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The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  five 
ounce  and  $2,10  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce,  F.  O.  B.  can¬ 
nery. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — The  weather  continues  cool 
in  this  section  with  occasional  rains,  and  while  the 
bean  plants  look  healthy  and  promising  enough,  yet  it 
is  believed  that  the  cool  weather  will  delay  the  har¬ 
vesting  of  the  bean  crop,  but  unless  it  gets  worse  than 
it  is  now,  it  will  not  be  a  long  delay. 

The  packing  of  beans  is  scheduled  to  start  on  or 
about  May  15,  and  the  probability  is  that  it  will  start 
on  schedule  time. 

Some  years,  one  or  two  of  the  sea  food  canning 
plants  in  Bayou  La  Batre,  Alabama,  and  Biloxi,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  have  canned  beans,  but  there  is  no  probability 
of  any  of  them  doing  it  this  year.  At  least,  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  of  them  contracting  bean  acreage.  In 
fact,  some  of  the  factories  that  had  bean-cutters  and 
other  bean  canning  equipment  have  discarded  or  dis¬ 
posed  of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  not  many  of  the 
sea  food  canneries  have  attempted  canning  beans. 

The  price  of  spot  cut  stringless  beans  is  75c  per 
dozen  for  No.  2 ;  $1.05  per  dozen  for  No.  2i/4,  and  $3.50 
per  dozen  for  No.  10,  F.  0.  B.  factory. 

^  jit 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Asparagus  and  Spinach  Canning  in  Full  Swing  as  Result  of 
Recent  Rains — Heavy  Downpours  Damage  Apricot  Crop,  Spot 
Market  Active — Fish  Firm — ^Westgate  Answers  inquiries  for 
Cheap  Tuna. 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  April  26,  1935. 

ORE  RAIN — California  has  been  visited  by 
another  heavy  rainfall,  boosting  the  precipita¬ 
tion  to  a  high  level.  Following  a  long  period 
of  drought,  the  State  is  again  enjoying  a  wet  season 
and  crops  promise  to  be  heavy.  Last  year  at  this  time 
only  scattered  patches  of  snow  were  reported  from  the 
high  Sierra  federal  weather  station,  while  this  year 
there  is  more  than  nine  feet  of  closely  packed  snow, 
insuring  a  long  run-off  of  water  for  irrigation.  The 
last  rain  has  been  followed  by  warm  weather,  bringing 


on  asparagus  and  spinach  with  a  rush,  and  canning  is 
in  full  swing. 

APRICOTS — ^The  heavy  spring  rains,  while  of  im¬ 
mense  value  to  agriculture  in  general,  have  caused 
losses  here  and  there.  The  apricot  crop  has  been  dam¬ 
aged  but  it  will  be  some  time  until  the  full  extent  of 
this  can  be  estimated,  as  the  fruit  is  still  falling.  Last 
year’s  crop  of  this  fruit  was  but  about  one-half  the 
normal  and  it  would  seem  that  this  year’s  crop  cannot 
be  more  than  75  per  cent  of  normal,  and  possibly  quite 
a  bit  less.  With  another  short  pack  in  sight,  spot  hold¬ 
ings  of  canned  apricots  are  being  firmly  held. 

SPOTS  ACTIVE — Canners  report  that  distributors 
are  placing  orders  for  most  lines  very  gingerly,  since 
futures  are  being  offered  at  prices  well  below  those 
prevailing  for  spot  goods.  Those  being  placed  are  for 
immediate  shipment  and  are  intended  for  immediate 
requirements.  The  general  impression  is  that  drastic 
reductions  would  result  in  very  little  added  business 
being  booked  and  that  prices  on  futures  may  be  revised 
upward  before  the  new  canning  season  gets  under  way. 

ASPARAGUS — Opening  prices  on  asparagus  will 
doubtless  make  their  appearance  before  this  can  appear 
in  print.  The  warm  weather  has  brought  grass  out 
with  a  rush,  following  a  slow  start,  and  canneries  are 
getting  into  action  on  a  capacity  basis.  During  the 
past  week,  quite  a  few  of  the  operators  who  have  been 
soliciting  business  on  the  basis  of  last  year’s  opening 
prices  withdrew  their  offerings. 

SPINACH — ^The  warm  weather  has  caused  a  flurry 
in  spinach  packing  but  came  too  late  to  be  of  real  value. 
The  pack  will  be  definitely  smaller  than  originally  esti¬ 
mated.  The  action  taken  by  the  larger  interests  in 
advancing  prices  shortly  after  bringing  out  spot  lists 
has  been  followed  by  others  and  95c  is  now  low  price 
on  No.  2i^s,  with  many  asking  $1. 

CANNED  FISH  form  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  the 
market  just  now  and  business  on  almost  every  item 
in  the  line  is  brisk.  Salmon  is  getting  firmer  in  price 
right  along,  with  prospects  for  a  reduction  in  pack  this 
year  and  with  packing  costs  mounting.  Tuna  is  in  very 
light  supply  and  firmly  held,  while  sardines  are  moving 
more  freely  than  in  a  long  time. 

NO  10c  TUNA — ^Insistent  inquiries  for  tuna  in  the 
half-pound  size  to  retail  at  10c  led  the  Westgate  Sea 
Products  Company,  of  San  Diego,  Calif.,  to  write  tp 
one  of  its  brokers  on  the  subject.  In  part,  the  letter 
follows:  “Recently  there  has  been  a  very  insistent 
demand  for  a  half-pound  can  of  tuna  which  would  retail 
for  10c.  Evidently,  10c  tuna  was  originated  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  volume  at  a  loss  and  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  competitors  as  we  feel  safe  in  saying  that 
no  one  ever  made  a  dime  out  of  10c  tuna,  whether  he 
be  packer  or  handler.  Packing  costs  this  year  are  up 
approximately  30c  a  case  due  to  the  much  higher  cost 
of  cottonseed  oil  and  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any  10c 
tuna  to  be  had  at  the  present  time,  although  some 
last  year  contracts  of  cheap  tuna  may  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  as  yet  are  not  entirely  out  of  distributors 
hands.  There  is  much  less  than  10,000  cases  of  last 
year’s  pack  on  hand  and  this  small  amount  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  replaced  at  its  former  cost.” 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  driven  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  ^Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  SHarry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPABAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . t2.46 

Peeled.  No.  2% . . 

Large,  No.  t2.46 

Peeled.  No.  2% . — 

Medium.  No.  2^ .  2.50  ........ 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  2.00  t2.00 

Medium,  No.  2 .  ....... 

Large.  No.  2 . . 

rips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . ....... 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  .......  ..... 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... - ...  . . ...... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . .  . . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 42  %....... 

No.  2%  . .  .80  - 

No.  10  . 2.76  - 


BEANS* 


Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .V7Vi  t.75 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.80  t3.75 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2........ . 80  ...... 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 76  t.76 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.76  t3.76 


LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 


No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.45  tl-BO 

No.  10  .  7.00  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.25  tl.20 

No.  10  .  6.00  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White.. . 90  . 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 75  t.75 

No.  10  .  3.75  . 

Soaked,  No.  2... . . . .  ....... 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.40  . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole.  No.  2% . 

Whole.  No.  10 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 75  . 

Cut.  No.  2% .  1.00  . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 3.26  - 

Sliced,  No.  2 . .  . 


CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CORN* 

Golden  Bai.tam,  Fancy,  No.  2.... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2.. . 

Fancy,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall........ 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


.76  _ 

8.76  _ 

.70  _ 

3.75  . 


,76  ., 

ao  .. 
22^.. 
16  .. 


1.16  3.r. 

1.00  tl.OO 


.60 

.70  . 

2.90  . 


MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy,  No.  2..„......._.. . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  lit  . 

PEIAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  Ss . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 


.76  _ 

S.76  _ 

.80 _ 

4.26 _ 


■.77%.“.""." 


1.60  . 

1.10  tl.l5 
.95  tl.05 


6.00 

5.00 


PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2^..„................~„......__  .76 

No.  8  _ _  _ 

No.  10  _  2.76 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2_ . . . .  — 

No.  2%  . 80  t.80 

No.  8  . . . .  . . . 

No.  10  .  2.76  . 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 87% . 

No.  2%  .  1.20  tl.20 

No.  3  _  _ _ 

No.  10  .  4.00  t4.00 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 96  t.96 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.15  t3.00 

SUCCOTASH* 


Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 


No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) .  _.... 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory..  .66  . 

No.  2%  . 86  t.90 

No.  3  . 95  t.95 

No.  10  .  3.00  t3.00 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 67% . 

F.  O.  B,  County . 65  . 

No.  2  . .90  . 

F.  O.  B.  County..„ . 86  ........ 

No.  3  .  1.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.20  . 

No.  10  .  4.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.00  . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 62%  t.60 

F.  O.  B.  County . 62% . 

No.  2  . 82% . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 80  t.80 

No.  2%  .  1.12% . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.07% . 

No.  3  .  1.12%tl.l2% 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.10  . 

No.  10  . ♦ .  3.75  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.65  t3.60 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 66  . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  4.60  ....... 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 60  . 

No.  10  .  4.60  . 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  . 76  _ _ 

No.  2%  . 1.10  _ 

No.  10  .  8.76  _ 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water.. 

Pa.,  No.  8 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . — . 

No.  10  water . 

No.  2,  Preserved........^.— ....... 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 . 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . . . . 


3.00  t3.60 

s'g'o 

2.60  *2.00 


6.00 


6.60  *6.00 


6.00  . 

.  *2.00 

.  *2.20 

.  *2.36 


.66  . 

1.06  *1.00 

3.25  . 

.42% . 

.76  . 

2.60  . 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y. 


PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.06 

No.  10  .  6.00 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.76 

Fancy  . 

Choice  .  2.00 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.60 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.90 

Fancy.  No.  2Vi,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . .  . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.26 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  lO..................  ........ 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.76 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Wart«r,  No.  2 . . 

Rod,  Water,  No.  2 . ....„« 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  ........ 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved.  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1.. 
Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2.. 
Standard  Water,  No.  10. 


*1.76 

*2.10 

+1.80 

*6.60 

*1.40 

*1.46 

*1.80 


*6.60 


*1.80 

*1.70 

*1.60 

*1.45 


*6.76 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.40  *2.36 

No.  10s  . _  9.00  *8.60 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

16  os..  Factory . . 

No.  2,  17-oe.  cans.  Factory...^............ 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz . . 

OYSTERS* 


Standard,  4  oz . 

6  oz . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz. . 

SALMON§ 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . . . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Pink,  Flat.  No.  % _ 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMP§ 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  § 


%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton.. 


TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  case 
IVhite,  %8  . . . . 


Blue  Fin,  Is . . 

Striped,  %8  . 


Yellow,  %s.  Fancy . 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy..-.. 
Yellow.  Is  .. 


3.45 

*1.90 

1.00 

1.10 

*1.06 

1.86 

2.10 

*2.10 

1.67%*1.76 

*2.86 

1.42%*1.80 

1.66 

*1.60 

1.17V 

j+1.10 

1.07V 

i*1.00 

.80 

2.92%*2.76 

1.86 

1.00 

*.90 

1.22%*1.26 

1.10 

*1.10 

1.10 

*1.16 

2.60 

*2.76 

2.90 

*8.60 

8.26 

*8.9() 

2.36 

*2.85 

1.60 

*2.75 

7.80 

18.66 

. 

4.86 

— - 

TiO 

4.76 

. 

8.60 

^ _ 

4.66 

. 

7.80 

. 

18.66 

_ 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devicea. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS.  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfeesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets.  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BELTS.  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salens,  N.  J.  . 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS'  MACHINERY. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas.  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  HI. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  E!tc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  (Ian.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  Cil7. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS  AND  HOSE 
M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Geperators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
■Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Gums,  Labeling. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KEITTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  ^bins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  . 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co^  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spragrue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process, 

RUBBER  GOODS,  APRONS,  GLOVES,  BOOTS, 
HOSE,  FIRE  HOSE. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Scales 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Beit  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brashes,  Bras* 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Bnrnins 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge.  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined.  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY, 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  FILLER 

Built  in  two  sizes— Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket. 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


•’oAl*.  ^ 


For  CUT  STRING  BEANS, 
TOMATOES,  BEETS,  etc. 

For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

r  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 

out  crushing. 

Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver- 
l  ed  in  empty  can. 

'  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

Compreseion  adjustment. 

Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Equipped  with  Briner  for  brining 
Cut  String  Beans,  if  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO., 


ersey 


■"s;?3r 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPSCANCO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY  •  ’Inc 


FOR  OVER  A  QUARTER  CENTURY  •  KNOWN  AS  METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  4  2  ■  d  STREET  NEW  TORE 

One  oi  America's  Largest  Canmakers 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  •  NEW  TORE  CITT  .  BALTIMORE  •  BROOELTN  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
FISCHER  CAN  COMPANY  DIVISION  •  HAMILTON  •  OHIO 

BALTIMORE  PLANT  AND  SALES  OFFICE. 811  SOUTH  WOLFE  STREET 


